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Japan Gov't 
Cautious on 
Knotty Issues 
Faced by U.N. 


By MINORU SHIMIZU 

A heap of knotty issues are 
in store for the 14th United Na- 
tions General Assembly sched- 
uled to open Sept. 15, but Japan 
will have little chance to come 
into the foreground, 

The Foreign Office appears 
determined to fix its final atti- 
tude toward these key issues— 
prohibition of nuclear tests and 
Aigerian and Laotian disputes— 
after seeing how the United 
States, Russia and other major 
powers deal with the problems 
at the Assembly. Japan's cau- 
tious policy stems from its féars 
that it may be forced into a 
delicate position over these crit- 
ical problems. 


Japan is expected to send a 
five-man delegation to the As- 
sembly. The group, headed by 
ambassador to the U.N. Koto 
Matsudaira, comprises Kelichi 
Tatsuke, ambassador .to Den- 
mark; Shigeru Yosano, ambas- 
sador to Spain; Masayoshi, Kakti- 
tsubo, minister to the U.N., and 
Taki Fujita, chairman of the 
Japan League of Women Voters. 


Foreign Minister Alichiro Fuji- 
yama, who attended the past 
General Assembly sessions as 
head of the Japanese delegations, 
is expected this time to deliver 
a speech in the capacity of For- 
eign Minister. 


He is scheduled to leave To- 
kyo for New York Thursday to 
address a plenary session of the 
Assembly on Sept. 17. 


Foreign Office sources believe 
that Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev's speech on Sept. 18 
will “tip the scale” at the forth- 
coming Assembly. The Japa- 
nese delegation will not finalize 
its stand until after it hears 
these speeches, they said. 


Among the major issues on 
the agenda that concern Japan 
are suspension of nuclear weap- 
on tests, including the nuclear 
tests planned by France in the 
Sahara Desert, Algerian and 
Laotian disputes, disarmament 
and Red China’s admission to 
the Unitec Nations. 


The term for Japan’s member- 
ship on ‘the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil is to expire at the end of 
this year. According to the 
sources, Japan intends to stand 
for membership: on the Econo- 
mic and Social Council, 


The informants quoted a For- 
eign Office leader as saying that 
he is confident of Japan being 
elected to the Economic and 
Social Council. He was quoted 
as basing his confidence on the 
preparatory dealings, which, he 
said, are progressing favorably 
within the world organization. 


The principal problems and 
Japan's position on them are 
given as follows: 


1. AN ADDRESS BY FUJI- 
YAMA: It is not expected to 
contain any noteworthy con- 
tents. As was the case last 
year, the Fujiyama address is 
expected to touch on the main- 
tenance of peace and the role 
of the United Nations, Japan's 
position on nuclear tests and 
disarmament, the peaceful set- 
tlement of international dis- 
putes, and the economic devel- 
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Army in Argentina 
Undergoes Shakeup 


BUENOS AIRES (AP)—Gen 
Carlos Toranzo Montero Satur- 
day launched his shakeup in 
Army commands after a two- 
day military crisis. 


The Commander in Chief of 
the Army, and General Rodolfo 
Larcher, close friend of Toranzo 
Montero who took over Friday 
as War Secretary, held a joint 
news conference at the Army 
Secretariat. 


Larcher announced ‘ppoint- 
ment of the new sub-Secretary 
of War, General Victor Hosking, 
and then turned over most of 
the conference to Toranzo Mon- 
tero, the hero of the rebellious 
forces which won the intra-ser- 
vice Army struggle. _ 

Toranzo Montero announced 
that a conference of top com- 
manders will be held next week. 
At this gathering, the Army 
will be told its objectives for 
the remainder of this year. — 


r 
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Miki and Hirasawa 


Arrive in Moscow 

MOSCOW (Kyodo)—Takeo 
Miki, -biberal-Demoeratic mem- 
ber of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Kazushige Hirasawa, 
editor of The Japan Times, To- 
kyo, arrived in Moseow Satur- 
day night. 

Miki is expected to have an in- 
terview with Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev during his 
10-day stay here. 


He told the press that he 
might exchange views with 
Khrushchev on a wide range of 
international problems includ- 
ing various issues pending. be- 
tween Japan and the 
Union.. | 


The Japan Teachers Union 
(Nikkyoso) plans a nationwide 
demonstration tomorrow against 
the efficiency rating system for 
public school teachers. 

Teachers will stop teaching 
at 2 p.m. and stage various pro- 
tebts, including all-night sit 
down demonstrations at local 
boards of education. 

A Nikkyoso spokesman said 
yesterday that. the union's 
local chapters in 43 prefectures 
will take part in the protest. 

The union hopes to force local 
boards of education to agree not 
to present teachers’ efficiency 
rating cards to prefectural 
boards of education. 

The Education Ministry, de- 
termined to enforce the rat- 
ing system, has _ instructed 
local authorities to discipline 
demonstrating unionists. 

It was expected that many 
Nikkyoso members would be dis- 
ciplined for participating in the 
forthcoming struggle. 

Nikkyoso spokesmen _— said 
union members will —suspend 
teaching Wednesday if “negotia- 
tions” with the local boards of 
education fail. 

The Education Ministry esti- 


Nikkyoso Launching 


Drive Tomorrow 


mates that Nikkyoso focals in 


in tomorrow's demonstrations, 


The ministry said Nikkyoso 
locals in only 11 prefectures 
have actually decided to take 
part in sitdown demonstrations 
and only in 10 prefectures will 
teachers cut classes ‘at 2 p.m. 


The ministry, which claims 
class-cutting and sitdown 
demonstrations are illegal, 


warned that teachers who per- 
petrate such acts may be 
punished under the provisions 
of the Local Public Service Law. 


1,130 Teachers Secede 

TOKUSHIMA — A total of 
1,100 teachers in Tokushima 
Prefecture seceded from their 
union Saturday in opposition to 
the campaign policy of the 
Japan Teachers Union (Nik- 
kyoso}. 

They are expected to form a 
-new union in the near future. 

The 6,200-member Tokushima 
Prefectural Teachers Union had 
been split into three groups for 
some time over Nikleyoso’s po- 
licies. 


To Prevent 


between the United States and 


He was referring to a Social- 
ist demand that Japan be given 
the right.to veto such action of 
U.S. security forces in revising 
the existing Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. y! 


Fujiyama told the press here 
that negotiations for revision of 
the treaty ‘were entering the 
final stage. The U.S. and Japan 
were now ready to draft con- 
crete provisions of the new 
treaty, he said. 


Fujiyama said, however, no 
details of the new pact would 
be ‘made its 
signing. asserted the pub- 
lication of“the mew treaty text 
before signing was against an 
international rule. 


The Foreign Minister said the 
revised treaty would be signed 
sometime between October and 
January when the next ordinary 
Diet resumes its session after 
a yearend and New Year’s recess. 

The Foregin Minister was 
scheduled to speak on the prob- 
lems of security treaty revision 
at various parts of Hiroshima 
Prefecture yesterday and depart 
for Tokyo the same day. 


Ishibashi Enpltaning 
Today for Peiping 
Former Prime Minister Tan- 
zan Ishibashi is leaving Tokyo 
for Peiping via PAA at 10:30 
p.m. today instead of by a 


BOAC plane at 10 a.m. due to a 
delay in its arrival. 


Treaty Formula Enough 


U.S. Moves 


HIROSHIMA (Kyodo)—Foreign Minister Alichiro Fujiyama 
| said yesterday he believed the formula of advance consultation 


Japan would be. enough to pre- 


vent U.S. security forces, when necessary, from deploying or 
changing the type of their equipment. 


Atom Council 
To Campaign 
Against Pact 


The Japan Council Against 
Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs 
plunged into the nation’s poli- 
tical maelstrom yesterday with 
a decision to campaign against 
revision of the Japan-U.S, Secu- 
rity Treaty,” 

The decision was reached at 
the group’s board meeting in 
Tokyo. It marked a departure 
from the council's vague, care- 
fully-worded stand in a com- 
munique issued at the close of 
last month’s World Congress 
Against Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs. 

When the Hiroshima conclave 
ended, the counctl issued a state- 
ment saying merely that pos- 
sible nuclear arming of Japan 
as a result of the treaty revision 
pwould threaten world peace. 
The statement was adopted after 
the council met with Govern- 
ment criticism that it stand on 
the treaty reflected the group’s 
alleged Communist leanings, 

Yesterday’s switch from a 
passive to a militant role re- 
portedly stemmed from pres- 
sure from some elements within 
the council who were dissatis- 
fied with the Hiroshima state 
ment. ‘ 


25 prefectures will participate’ 


. | >. | 
India Awaits 
. 9 
Red China's 
+ 
Reaction to 
; 9 d 
Nehru’s Bi 
NEW DELHI (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Indian officials were Saturday 
watching for Red Chinese reac- 
tion to Friday's offer by Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehrw to 
accept arbitration over minor 
interpretations of the Mac 
Mahon Line which forms 


India’s northeast border with 
Tibet. 

Nehru’s willingness came as, 
a surprise to political and) 
diplomatic circles though it 


was noted he said the offer | 


would depend on Chinese ac- 


Meanwhile, officials 
drafting India’s reply to Pei-| 
ping’s answer to the Indian pro- 
test about last week's incidents 


at Longju on the northeast 
frontier. 
The note, it is understood 


will spell out in concrete terms! 
what Nehru has already stated 
—that the MacMahon Line is 
“firm by treaty, firm by geogra- 
phy and firm by usage.” 

The -note will firmly reject 
China’s counter charges of ag- 
gression by India and Chinese 
charges that Indian pickets 
fired first on Chinese patrols. 

Officials say that if China is 
reasonable it should not be too 
difficult to work out effective 
frontier demarcation § satisfac- 
tory to both sides. 

The line, named after Sir 
Henry MacMahon, former secre 
tary to the Indian Foreign De- 
partment, was drawn up in 1914 
at conference between India, 
China and Tibet which ended 
in a convention fixing Tibet's 


boundaries with India and 
China. 
The Ambala Tribune said 


Saturday there were indications 
in New Delhi that Nehru might 
reshuffle his Cabinet and hinted 
that V. K. Krishna Menon might 
be removed from the defense 
portfolio. 


Reds on Retreat 
In Calcutta Riot 
CALCUTTA (UPI)—Commu- 
nist rioters, faced with the pros- 
pect of strong army counter- 
action, Saturday began to stage 
a retreat from their positions 
in riot-torn sections of this city. 
For the second day running 


there have only been minor Im- | 


cidents as the army let it be 
known that it may extend its 
operations against the rioters 
from Howrah, the center of the 
riots, to Calcutta city proper. 


Hundreds of Communist riot- 
ers were seen leaving their 
homes in a hurry as army and 
police continued to patrol the 
city and started rounding up 
the demonstrators by  truck- 
loads. 

Informed sources said orders 
to police and army units were 
not to allow the current lull to 
become a prelude to a fresh 
flare-up of violence. 


Carries 134 Persons 
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First Jet Airliner Flies Pacific 


~~ 


senger crossing of the Pacific 


A sleek, four-jet Pan Amert- 
can World Airways Boeing 707 
airliner rolled to a stop at To- 
kyo’s International Airport yes- 
| swe ending the first trans- 

acific jet passenger flight in 
history. 

Veteran PAA’ pilot Capt. Ben 
Harrell brought the giant craft 
to a landing at 8:06 p.m., just 
three ‘hours and 51 minutes 
after the jet roared into the air 
at Honolulu. 

The honor of being the first 
commercial passengers to cross 
the Pacific Ocean by jet went 
to 119 persons aboard the Boe- 
ing 707. Included wer® 17 
newspaper, radio and television 
representatives from San Fran- 


cisco, Les Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle and. Honolulu. 
The Boeing Intercontinental 


jet, named the “Clipper Liberty 
Bell,” carried a crew of 10 and 


Soviet ns PAA observers. 


Tokyo International Airport 


@ « 


ENR es te ey : ons % : 
“Clipper Liberty Bell,” 

_ tercontinental, was greeted by newsmen, well-wishers, lantern-waving girls in kimono, more 
girls. bearing bouquets and floral arches, and a band playing Japanese’ music when it landed 
at Tokyo International Airport yesterday evening after completing the first commercial pas- 
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Pan World Airways’ 


Ocean by jet airliner. 


took on a festival air to welcome 
the new jet to Japan. Seventy- 
five kimono-clad girls from the 
Kondo Reiko ballet troupe, 
carrying~paper lanterns, greeted 
the descending passengers and 
crew. The Kanda _  Bayashi 
Band enlivened the proceedings 
with traditional Japanese airs, 

Four smiling girls held aloft a 
floral arch under which the 
plane’s entourage made a 
triumphal entry to the terminal 
building. 

Floral bouquets were present- 
ed to Capt. Harrell and Robert 
B. Murray Jr., executive vice 
president for PAA’s Pacific. 
Alaska. division. 

Similar ceremonies had mark- 
ed the plane’s departure from 
San Francisco, where the big 
jet was blessed by the Rev. 
Takashi Bsuji, director of educa- 
tion for the Buddhist Churches 
of America, 

San Francisco Mayor George 
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the trip will be Foreign Minister 
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ng 707 In- 


history-making Boei 


Christopher, pares. 8 of 
the Japanese Consulate, and 
business and civic leaders were 
on hand to watch the start of 
the historic flight. 


Murray bropght with him to 
Japan letters from Mayor 
Christopher and Honolulu 
Mayor Neal Blaisdell, addressed 
to Tokyo Gov. Ryotaro Azuma. 
Murray will carry letters from 
Gov..Azuma to the two mayors 
on the plane’s return flight to- 
day. 

Prior to the Boeing 707’s 
departure at 10 a.m., Transporta- 
tion Minister Wataru Naraha- 
shi will cut a ribbon opening 
the plane's doorway to the first 
passengers td fly from Japan 
to the U.S. by jet airliner. 


Among the ssengers for 


Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, 
and 19 press representatives 


' 


ceptance of the line. ! 


U.N. 


State Dept. Charges 
Moscow, Peiping 


Directing Rebels , 


WASHINGTON (UPI) 


were |__The United States Satur- 


day threatened “Free 
World” action in Laos un- 
less the Communists stop 
‘supporting the rebels in 
that Southeast Asian king- 


dom. 


The State Department an- 
nounced that the United States 
will support United Nations 
consideration of the Royal Laos 


military force to help stem the 
Communist-directed forces push- 
ing south in the country. 


The State Department charg- 
ed the Soviet Union, Communist 
China and the Red Government 
of North Vietnam with having 
organized and directed the Lao- 
tian rebels who are moving to- 
ward the Government-held pro- 
vincial capital of Samneua. 


“Tt is obvious that any 
further augmentation of the 
invading force or continued 
material support thereof by 


Communists in North Vietnam 
will require a major change in 
the nature and magnitude of the 
Royal Laos Government's need 
for support,” the State Depart- 
ment said. 


“The United States is confi- 
dent that the Free World would 
recognize such a new danger to 
peace and would take the action 
its part the 

supports 
view.” 


This was the State Depart- 
ment’s first outspoken assertion 
of Russian guilt in the Laos 
situation. 


The department said that the 
military outbreak in Laos fol- 
lowed a series of conferences in 
Moscow and Peiping between 
North Vietnamese President Ho 
Chi Minh and Soviet and Red 
| Chinese leaders and also con- 
ferences in Moscow between two 
members of the North Vietnam- 
ese Politburo and (Soviet) 
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De Gaulle to Visit 
U.S.‘Soon,’ Ike Told 


TURNBERRY, Scotland (AP) 
—French President Charles de 
Gaulle notified President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower Saturday 
that he will visit the United 
States “as soon as I can.” 

Eisenhower warmly invited 
De Gaulle to come to the United 
States in a message sent before 
he left Paris Friday. 

De Gaulle’s reply was deliver- 
ed to Eisenhower at his Scottish 
vacation retreat here. 


| Preparing Declaration 
PARIS (AP)—President 
\Charles de Gaulle Saturday 
started preparing for the new 
declaration he is to make about 
'French policy in Algeria. The 
statement is expected before 
|the end of this month, 
| It is generally believed De 
|\Gaulle may make his 
ment about Algeria around 
Sept. 15, opening date of the 
'ULN. General Assembly in New 


fo’ 5 . 

Ls other activity Saturday, 
high-level political contacts 
between France and?’ Spain, at 
‘low ebb since the Spanish civil 
war, were resumed when De 
Gaulle received Spanish Foreign 
Minister Fernando Maria 
Castiella. 


New Tropical Storm 
Heading for P.lI. 


MANILA (UPI)—The weather 
bureau reported Sunday that it 
located a’ new tropical storm 
with 45 miles per hour center 
winds about 280 miles northeast 
of Marinduque Island in the 
Central Philippines. 

They said the storm,. named 
“Nora,” was moving 13 miles 
per hour in the general direc- 
tion of the Northern Philip- 
pines. Typhoon signal No, 1 
was hoisted over that area. - 


CICR Official Here 


To Aid Repatriation 


Melchior Borfinger, an official 
of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross arrived in To- 
kyo by Air France yesterday 
morning to help Japan imple- 
ment its Korean repatriation 
program. 


from Japan, Hongkong and the 
Philippines. my 


Borfinger is a member 


of the 
CICR® secretariat. a 


Government's appeal for a U.N. | 


state- 
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Security Counci 
‘To Meet on Laos Plea; 
U.S. Threatens Action 
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UPI-Sun Radiophoto 


U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold (right) poses 
with Laotian envoy Ngon Sananikone (left) and Thepathay 
Vilaihongs, Charge d’Affaires of the Lactian delegation at the 


U.N. Saturday. 


Hammarskjold conferred with the Laotians 


and asked Yhe Laos Government to clarify a “procedural point” 
in its appeal fer a U.N. emergency force to save it from Com- 


munist aggression. 


Laos Gov't Declares 
State of Emergency 


VIENTIANE (AP) — Laos Saturday declared a nationwide 
state of emergency and ordered the army to take over main- 
tenance of order throughout this Communist threatened kingdom 
of two and a half million people. 

The order signed by Premier Phoul Sananikone was an- 


Ike Leaves 
Scotland for 
Iceland Today 


LONDON (UPI)—President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, in a 
change of plans, will leave 
Scofland Monday at 11 a.m, and 
will stop over for lunch with 
the President of Iceland. 

Eisenhower set a schedule to 
arrive in Keflivak, Iceland, at 
12:15 p.m, and have lunch with 
President Asgeir Asgeirsson in 
the restaurant at the airport 
terminal. 

Eisenhower planned to take 
off from Iceland after a stop 
of one hour 45 minutes, and 
land back in Washington at 4:45 
p.m. EDT. (5:45 a.m. JST). 

If unfavorable weather de- 
velops, however, the President's 
big jet transport will land at 
the Andrews Air Force Base 
outside Washington. 

Saturday the President was 
thinking in terms of staying 
here until Tuesday, said his 
press secretary, James C. Ha- 
gerty. 

Hagerty said Sunday, how- 
ever, that the President for no 
particular reason decided to go 
back Monday, the day original- 
ly scheduled for his return. 


Herter Back in Boston 


BOSTON (AP)—U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Christian A. Her- 
ter arrived from Europe Satur- 
day on the presidential plane 
Columbine and conferred briefly 
at his summer home with U.N. 
Ambasador Henry Cabot Lodge. 


nounced by the official, Laos 
Government bulletin. 


Five northern provinces were 
put under a state of emergency 
Aug. 5. Saturday’s order ex- 
tends it to the other seven 
provinces. The order followed 
a Laos request for United Na- 
tions military intervention to 
stop what the Laos Government 
claims is direct aggression by 
North Vietnamese troops operat- 
ing with Pathet Laos rebels in 
northern Laos. 


The order was made known 
just a few hours before Crown 
Prinee Savang Vatthana was in- 
stalled as ruling regent of the 
country to replace his ailing 
father, King Sasavang Vong. 

Meanwhile, small scale fight- 
ing erupted Saturday night in 
a shallow crescent ea 12 to 
15 miles north of Communist 
threatened Samneua in northern 
Laos. 

Defense Secretary Col. 
Phoumi Nosavan said a smal] 
rebel patrol threw a hit-and- 
run attack at Muongpoie, 12 

iles north of the Government 

efense headquarters at Sam- 

ua town. He said the attack- 
ers withdrew after, a brief 
skirmish, There were no reports 
of casualties. 

Half a dozen other small 
fights were reported at slightly 
farther ints. 

Col. Phoumi said there were 
no reports of street fighting in 
Samneua and described that 
mountain ringed headquarters 
town as quiet and calm, 

An authoritative diplomatic 
source said Saturday Laotian 
Foreign Minister Khiatmphan 
Panya, who is scheduled to 
leave for the United Nations 
Sunday, will stop off at Bangkok 
and confer with Pote Sarasin, 
secretary general of SEATO. 
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~ Guest Column 


By NAOMI NISHIMURA 


Liberal-Democratic Representative 
(As told to a Japan Times Staff Writer) 


A Visit to Czechoslovakia 


(Naomi Nishimura, who headed 
a Japanese parliamentary delega- 
tion to Czechoslovakia this sum- 
mer, returned home last week. 


I believe my group’s recent 
visit to Czechoslovakia will be 
the beginning of closer relations 
between that country and Japan. 

Our invitation to some 10 
membets of the Czech Parlia- 
ment was accepted with delight 
and I think a Czech delegation 
may visit Japan 
before this year- 
end. 

Czechoslovakia 
is a highly in- 
dustrializ 
ed countess and 
its people enjoy 
a high cultural 
and artistic 


purposes of our 
trip was to £Nishimura 
study the progress made by the 
economic integration of social- 
ist countries through the Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (COMECON), 


My general impressions on 
this point were that the more 
highly industrialized countries 
such as Czechoslovakia tend to 


_'make greater gains whereas less 


advanced countries like Poland 
and Albania find themselves less 
favorably treated in such .eco- 
nomic unions. 


I felt that the imbalance be- 
tween the developed and less 
developed nations was one of 
the most important problems 
that had to be solved if such 
efforts in economic integration 
were to be successful. 


I was surprised to find a 
strong resentment against Nazi 
Germany still exists among the 
Czechs. | 

In this connection, it seemed 
highly interesting that I heard 
ne complaint ever made against 
the United States., 


Because of her thriving eco- 
nomy, perhaps, Czechoslovakia 
seems to be advancing steadily 
toward socialism. 

Japanese residents in that 
country told us the Czechs were 
pleased with the goodwill visit 
of the Japanese Dietmen. 


Various aspects of Japan 
were being studied at research 
institutes on Oriental -affairs. 
Some Japanese literary works, 
including those of Ryunosuke 
Akutagawa have béen transiat- 
ed and published. 

We found the Czechs eager 
to expand trade with Japan. 


, 
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Delegates After 
Dag-Ortona Meet 


UNITED NATIONS, 
IN.Y. (AP)—The UN. 


Security Council was sum- 


-moned Saturday night to 


/meet at 2 p.m. Monday (4 
on 
Laos’ plea for an emergen- 
cy force to halt any Com- .. 
munist aggression. 


The council president for 

ptember, Egidio Ortona of 
taly, announced that he had 
called the meeting and the U.N. 
Secretariat was cabling the 
notice to the 11 council delega- 
tions Saturday night. 

He met correspondents after 
an hour’s talk with Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskfold, his 
second since Hammarskjold’s 


By United Press International 

North Vietnam declared 
last night im its latest state- 
ment on Laos that only a re- 
instatement of the Interna- 
tional Control Commission 
there can bring peace to that 
Southeast Asian nation. The 
declaration came in a joint 
communique signed Saturday 
in Hanoi by the North Viet- 
namese and a visiting delega- 
tion from Outer Mongolia. 
The communique was report- 
ed in full last night by the 
New China News Agency. 
One other condition laid 
down for peace in Laos was 
that the U.S. and Laotian gov- 
ernments “implément  thor- 
oughly and fully the Geneva 
agreements” which ended the , 
Indochina War. 


return in late afternoon from a 
curtailed South American tour. 

Ortona said Hammarskjold 
asked him to convene the meet- 
ing after getting answers from 
a Laotian special envoy to cer- 
tain. procedural questions that 
had stood in the way. 

The meeting was called about 
35 hours after Laos gave Ham- 
marskjold a request that the 
U.N. send an emergency force 
as soon as possible to stop ag- 
gression which it blamed on 
Communist North Vietnam. 

There were these other deve- 
lopments on the situation in 
the seething little Southeast 
Asian country: 

1. The United States came 
out in favor of U.N. considera- 
tion of Laos’ plea for U.N. help. 
A State Department spokesman 
in Washington did not say whe- 
ther the United States is in fa- 
vor of sending U.N. troops to 
Laos. 

2. Communist North Viet- 
nam urged the U.N. to turn 
down the appeal from Laos. Re- 
ports said North Vietnam had 
sent Hammarskjold a memoran- 
dum opposing any U.N. move. 
North Vietnam blamed. the 
United States for trouble in 
Laos. ; 

3. Canadian Prime Minister 
John Diefenbaker announced his 
Cabinet will hold an extraordi- 
nary session Sunday to discuss 
Laos’ appeal to the U.N. . 

Laotian special envoy Ngon 
Sananikone, who spent a half 
hour with Hammarskjold _ be- 
fore Ortona’s visit, repeated 
| omaghee that Laos was leav- 
ng everythi in Hammarsk- 
jold’s ti gag ™ 


May Ask SEATO 
For Military Aid- 


VIENTIANE (AP)—A Laotian 
official Sunday indicated the 
Government will ask for mili- 
tary help from the Southéast 
Asia Treaty Organization if it 
is refused its request for United 
Nations military igtervention to 
stop what Laos cla@ims is direct 
aggression by Communist North 
Vietnam. 

Asked if Laos was planning 
an immediate appeal for SEATO 
help, Defense Secretary Col. 
Phoumi Nosavan said Laos had 
asked help from the United Na- 
tions, not: from SEATO. 

What if the United Nations 
turned down that request? 

“If that happens SHATO 
would be our last chance,” 
Phoumi said. 


SEATO Discussion 
KUALA LUMPUR . (Kyodo- 


Reuter)—Military advisers: of 
the e¢ight-nation Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization will «hold 
talks this month in Bangkok on 
the situations in Laos and India, 
Western diplomatic sources said. 
here Saturday night. 

The sources said the meeting 
was due to be held on Sept. 18. 
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Javits Urges 
To Withhold 


“WASHINGTON (UPI)—Sen. 
the World Bank to withhold a 


World Bank 
UAR Loan 


Jacob K. Javits Saturday urged 
$40,000,900 loan _to the United 


Arab Republic for improvement of the Suez Canal unless the 
_ U4R, promises Israel unrestricted use of the waterway. 
He said in a prepared Senate speech that settlement of the 


. Suez Canal dispute is “the first 
great step at this time.” The 
UAR has held up Israeli cargo 
in: the canal. , 


“The International Bank can 
surely do no less than thie,” he 
sald. “For it has within its 
power, as the lender of impor- 
tant-féunds highly desired by the 
United Arab Republic, an in. 
strument to help bring about 
that compliance with interna- 
tional law which we all seek.” 


Javite said the Arab states 


have “continued their threats to |. 


exterminate Israel and to push 
ite.peeple into the sea” while, 
intensifying economic warfare 
against the Israelis. 


Another major. source of 
Mideast friction, he noted, is 
the failure to solve the Arab ref- 
ugee resettlement problem. He 
said that for 10 years “there 
has been no Arab cooperation” 
in the resettlement and that 
Arab refugees have been “used 
largely as a political dagger 
pointed at Israel.” 

avits said he believed Israel 
“will take a reasonable number 
of the refugees suitable for re- 
patriation,” despite the “fifth 
column” security risks involved. 


OBITUARIES 


KAY KENDALL 
LONDON .(AP)—Kay Ken- 
.dall, the stage and screen. 


beauty who was married to ac- 
tor Rex Harrison, died Sunday. 
The 32-year-old actress who 
scored a memorable success in 
the film “Genevieve,” died at the 
London clinic, a private hospital 
which she entered Aug. 30. 
She had been undergoing treat- 
ment for leukemia. ¥ 


JACQUES FOURCADE 


BLOIS, France (UPID— 
Jacques Fourcade, deputy presi- 
dent of the French National As- 
sembly (Lower House) was 
killed Saturday in a driving ac- 
cident near this Loire River! 
valley town. He was.56. 

Foureade was returning 1 
Paris from his Hautes Pyrenees 
constituency when his powerful 
(Mercedes) car left the road and 
hit a roadside tree. He died 
instantly. 


8S. RALPH LAZRUS 
NEW YORK (UPI)—S. Ralph 
Lagrus, 61, president of the 
Benrus Watch Co., died here 
Friday night. 


MAURICE BENAVENTE 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Maurice 
Renavente, 75, one-time bass) 
clarigetist with the Metropolitan | 
Opera’ Orchestra and the New 
York Philharmonic, died Satur- 
day at his home. 


DR. NICHOLAS KOPELOF? 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Dr. 
Nicholas Kopeloff, 69, retired as 
a researcher in bacteriology, 
died Saturday after 
illness. 


DOLORES ESTEVEZ 
ZULUETAN 
MEXICO CITY (AP)—The 
capital's most famous woman 
gangster, jailed after a long 
career as a dope smuggler and 
dealer, died of a heart attack 
in the federal penitentiary. 
Elaborate funeral services 
were held Saturday for Dolores 
Estevez Zuluetan, 
Lola “La Chata” (The Pugnos- 
ed).» / 


Dog Fires Gun, 
Kilis Master 


GREENWILL SPRINGS, 
La. (AP)—A dog accidental- 
ly shot and killed a man 
Saturday. | 

J. B. Fairchild, 62, an em- 
ploye of the Livestock 
Brand Commission, was 
rounding up some cattle at 
his home. ye 

Driving slowly downh: the 
road with his two does fol- 
lowing he stopped to talk 
to a friend, and started to 
drive on. 

He noticed his two dogs 
were not ‘following. and 
stoppec. to call them. 

One, in the habit of rid- 
ing in the back seat, jump- 
ed in as the second dog ap- 
proached the car. The dog 
landed on Fairchild’s 12- 
gauge shotgun, discharging 
it through the open door of 
the car and striking him be- 
low the stomach. He died 
within 30 minufés. 


Sikkim Has No Fear 
Of Attack: Prince 


CALCUTTA (AP)—The heir 
apparent to the throne of the 
Himalayan state of Sikkim said 
Saturday his tiny Indian protec- 
torate has no fear of Chinese 
attack from adjacent Tibet. 


The Maharaj Kumar of Sik- 
kim said he did not think the 
“Chinese are that stupid.” 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru has pledged India to de- 
fend Sikkim, which lies on the 
main trade routes from India 
to Tibet, 

The Maharaj Kumar told a 
news conference: “So far as we 
are aware, the Chinese have not 
crossed our borders.” 

He denied rumors that peo- 

le 
seal about reports that the 
Chinese claimed Sikkim belong- 
ed to them. 

“Our frontiers are well de- 


fined and they h n ac 
cepted for years,” the prince 
said. 

The Maharaj Kumar was 


passing. through Calcutta en 
route to a tuberculosis confer- 
ence in Istanbul. 


Frénch Poet Leger 
Wins Grand Prix 


PARIS (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
Alex Leger, 72-year-old French 
poet and diplomat who writes 
under the pseudonym of St. John 
Perse, Saturday was named 
winner of this year’s National 
Grand Prix of Letters. 

Among his poetical works are 
“Eloges” (Tributes), La Gloire 
des Rois” (The Glory of Kings), 
“Exile,” and “Vents” (Winds). 


in northern Sikkim were.- 


State Dept. 


Continued From Page 1 
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Deputy Premier Anastas Miko- 
yan. | 


American officials gaid it was | 


clear from their reports from | 
the battle front that North Viet-| 
hnamese artillery was firing on | 
Loatian Government positions. 
But they were not certain| 


‘| whether the positions were on | 


Laotian territory or just across | 


Officials said the United States 
has no independent proof that | 
outside 
actually are engaged in the Laos 
fighting but it has no basis for 
denying claims by the Govern- 
ment of Laos at Red units 
from North Vietnam have, in 
fact, joined the rebels on Lao- 
tian soil. 

The American statement 
skirted the question of whether 
the situation in Laos represents 
“aggression” by outside forces, 
which would automatically in- 
voke the SEATO pact. 

However, the statement made 
it clear the United States wants 
an immediate U.N. investigation 
and “the action necessary’ to 
save the Laos Government from 
the Communists. 

The department statement 
said “it is now clear that the 
Communist bloc does not, intend 
to permit the sovereign Laos 
Government to remain at 
peace.” 

It documented its assertion 
that the Sino-Soviet bloc is con- 
tinuing to direct and foment the 
rebellion in the following state- 
ment: 

“That outside Communist in- 
tervention exists is demonstrat- 
ed by (1) the assistance evident- 
ly being received by the Com- 
munist forges within Laos, in- 
cluding supplies and military 
weapons that could be provided 
only from Communist _ter- 
ritory; (2) the false and ridicul- 
ous Communist propaganda 
emanating simultaneously from 
Hanoi, Peiping and Moscow to 
the effect that the Laos Gov- 
ernment has been instigated by 
the United States to “stir up a 
civil war” within boundaries; 
(3) the continuing flow from 
Moscow, Peiping and Hanol of 
propaganda and false informa- 
tion about the situation in Laos 
aimed at confusing world opin- 
ion and stating that the U.S. 
is using Laos as a military base, 
and (4) the fact that the mil- 
itary outbreak in Laos has fol- 
.lowed conferences in Moscow 
and Peiping between Ho Chi 
Minh and Soviet and Chinese 
Communist leaders and also 
conferences in Moscow between 
two members of the North Viet- 
namese Politburo and Deputy 
Premier Anastas Mikoyan.” 


Two Men Swipe Fez, 


Toupee From Shriner 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. (UPI)—A 
Shriner at the convention here 
complained Friday that two 
men swiped his maroon fez 
from his head on a downtown 
street corner. 

“I didn’t mind them taking 
my fez too much,” the unidenti- 
fied Shriner added, “but they 


got my toupee with it.” 


Phila. Inquirer 


PHILADELPHIA (AP)—The 
Philadelphia Inquirer announc- 
ed Saturday it has obtained the 
first Free World publication 
rights to a recently published 
book by Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev. bd 

Selections from the book, en- 
titled “For Victory in Peaceful 
Competition With Capitalism,” 
will be presented by the In- 


known aS| quirer in a\series of seven ar- 


ticles starting Tuesday. 
The Inquirer said it was pub- 


' American’s Jet Flagships 


Obtains Rights 


* “To Publish Khrushchev’s Book 


lishing the series, under the 
title “Khrushchev’s Blueprint 
for the Future,” to “familiarize 
Americans with the immediate 
and long-range plans of the 
Kremlin to displace the United 
States as the foremost power in 
the world.” 

The newspaper is offering re- 
print rights of the series free 
of charge to all recognized peri- 
odieals for use,48 hours after 
each installment appears in the 
Inquirer. It said all authorized 
republications must carry a 
line crediting the copyright to 
the Inquirer. 

Khrushchev granted the pub- 
lication rights to the Inquirer 
in response to a cabled request 
from Walter H. Annenberg, the 


the border in North Vietnam. | 


Communist forces | 
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UPI-Sun Radiophoto 


A 25-year-old magician, Gene de Jean, arrived in Dallas, 
Tex., Saturday after driving 250 miles from Houston blindfold- 
ed. The performance by driver De Jean was made under 
hypnosis, according to illusionist and fellow magician William 


Siros. Siros explained that he hypnotized Jean in downtown 
Houston and guided the driver over the highway by mental 


telepathy. Here, Siros is shown putting hood over De Jean's 
face in Houston prior to the drive. 


150 Youths Seized in N.Y. 


As Cops Clean Up Streets 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Police, 
ordered to clear New York 
streets of hooligans, arrested 
nearly 150 teen-agers and youths 
Saturday in roundups in some 
of the city’s worst crime areas. 


In one seven-hour operation, 
police seized 63 young hood- 
lums, loiterers and “Beatniks” 
lounging on benches along Cen- 
tral Park. 

Police said they arrested 44 
on the East Side and 38 in 
Brooklyn, 

All those arrested were 
charged with disorderly con- 
duct. Most of them were be- 
tween 15 and.20 years old. 

Among the alleged culprits 
were 39 Puerto Ricans and a 19- 
year-old Negro seized at a 
“waistline party,” a wfld drink- 
ing affair featuring the beating 
of a bongo drum until the 
neighbors could not stand it any 
longer and called the police. 

A waistline party is an affair 
to which admission prices are 
determined by waist measure- 
ments. In this case, it was 2 
cents per inch. 

The seven-hour Central Park 
West police operation was 
touched off by complaints of 
rowdyism from occupants of 
towering apartments overlook- 
ing Central Park. 
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Highs Lows Coldfreat Warm front 


The Weather 


Tokyo Area—Today: Cloudy, 
later fair with N.E., occasional- 
ly S.E. winds. Showers in the 
.-morning and evening. Tommo- 


86th streets, along the edge of 
the park. 


Bans ‘Mack the Knife’ 

NEW YORK. (AP)—Because 
of current juvenile delinquency 
problems, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (CBS) Saturday 
is temporarily banning from the 
air all vocal versions of the 
song, “Mack the Knife,” a tune 
from Kurt Weill’s “Three-Penny 
Opera.” 

A current rock 'n’ roll version 
is one of the favorites around 
the U.S. 

The song relates to a charac- 
ter supposed to have lived in 
England more than 200 years 
ago and details of the mayhem 
committed by “Mack the Knife.” 
It is one of the most popular 
musical works in the Weill 
show, a longtime hit in an off- 
Broadway production here. 

“Why broadcast songs about 
knifing and throwing people 
into the river,” said a CBS 
spokesman. “It could encourage 
young hoods to commit crimes.” 


‘Damage 27 Cars 
CHICAGO 
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rested four teen-age boys Satur- 
day on charges they hacked 27 


Police em-/| parked cars with hammers and 


ptied every bench from 66th to | Pick axes. 
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_ Meanwhile, juvenile authori- 
ities were holding 11 other 
|youths arrested Saturday on 
charges they caused $7,000 dam- 
age in the Shakespeare Ele- 
mentary School in Chicago. 
Police Capt. Dominic Passelli 
of Chicago Heights said John 
Devino, 18, admitted damaging 
the cars Aug. 30 And implicated 
Thomas Primavera, 17, and two 
younger youths whose names 
were not released. 


(AP)—Police ar- 


Reds. Possess 
10,000 Planes, 


MIAMI BEACH, Fila. (UPI) 
~The commander of U.S. Air 
Force in the Pacific for the past 
four years disclosed Saturday 
that the Communists have an 
estimated 10,000 warplanes in 
Asia, and warned Americans to 
brace themselves for new Red- 
inspired crises 
in the area. 

Gen. Laurence 
S. Kuter, who 
recently became 
chief of the 
North Amer? 
can Air Defense 
Command, said 
the 10,000 planes 
included in the 
estimate repre- 
sented the air 
forces of Com- 


Kuter 
‘munist China and North Korea, 


as well as those in Russian 
Siberia. 
All are under Moscow's 


thumb, Kuter said, and could 
be viewed as a single force. 
The Communists aim to get 
the United States out of Asia 
and take over all the remaining 
free portions of the vast area, 
the general told the annual Air 
Force Association Convention. 
| “The Communists hope that 
as a nation we will pull out of 
the Far Fast... they rely upon 
the United States becoming ex- 
hausted with the complexities 
of the Orient.” 


spot now, but “there is not the 
slightest reason to be surprised” 
by any new outbreak of fighting 
in the Taiwan Strait or any- 
where else the Reds think they 
stand to gain. 

Kuter called for continued 
American economic, military 
and moral aid to the free na- 


area. He said the U.S. over the 
past 10 years has saved South- 
east Area from the “economic 


collapse, social and political 
disintegration” tat the area 
faced in 1949. 


2 Slain in Cato Manor 
As Police Fire on Mob 


DURBAN (AP)—Twenty-five 
police Saturday fired on a mob 
which surrounded them in the 
non-white township of Cato 
Manor, killing two Africans and 
wounding several. 

A radio report in Durban said 
the police were attacked when 
they went into Cato Manor— 
scene of riots last June—to ar- 
rest some Africans. The mob 
attacked them with sticks and 
stones,,the broadcast said. 


Kuter Avers | 


tions of the Far East-Pacific. 


He said Laos is the danger, 


Assails Garcia 
MANILA (UPI) — Opposition 
Vice President Diosdado Maca- 
pagal charged Sunday that 
President Carlos P. Garcia's 
administration is pushing the 
Philippines toward communism 
as evidenced by its stand on 


Laos. 
In a nationwide radio broad- 
cast, the opposition Liberal 


Party leader made capital of 
Garcia’s observation that the 
crisis is an internal affair of 
the neighboring Southeast Asian 
kingdom. 


Ex-POW to Japan 


HONGKONG (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—A 6l-year-old Japanese gen- 


darmerie ex-major. is in Hong- 
|kong awaiting transportation 
|home after spending: the past 
'14 years in Communist China 
as a prisoner of war. 

He is H. Fujiwara, a native 
of Hiroshima, who told report- 
ers Saturday he expected to 
leave for Japan on Sept. 8 by 
sea. 

Fujiwara sald he _ received 
“good treatment” during his 
years ip Fushun prison in Man- 
churia, 

He said he was arrested by 
the Russians in 1945 when he 
was commanding officer of the 
Japanese gendarme tietachment 
in Mukden. 

In 1950 he was handed to the 
Chinese who sentenced him to 
14 years imprisonment for war 
crimes after a trial, but released 
him at the end of last month. 


Pope Donates 

TAIPEI (UPI)—Pope John 
XXIII contributed $10,000 (U.S.) 
for flood victims in central 
Taiwan. 

The supreme Pontiff’s contri- 
bution was forwarded to the 
Nationalist Chinese Foreign 
Ministry Saturday by Msgr. 
Clenet Faccani, charge d'affaires 
of the Apostolic Internuncio. 

The tecord shattering flood of 
the island last month left nearly 
20,000 people dead, missing or 
injured. 


Amnesty to Rebels 


DJAKARTA (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—President Sukarno Saturday 
granted a “general amnesty” to 
Darul Islam rebels in Atjeh, 
North Sumatra, who have re 
turned to “the lap of the Indo- 
nesian state,” the Antara news 
agency sajd. 

Darul Islam aims to set up 

Islamic state by using force. 
Su o is now on a tour of 
Atjeh. 


Stern Penalties 


PNOM PENH, Cambodia 
(UPI)—The National Assembly 


approved Saturday 73 Govern- 


Asian News Briefs 


mentsponsored bill providing 
for stringent penalties, includ- 
ing death, to anybody attempt: 
ing against the security of the 
royal family, regime and Gov- 
ernment. 

The bili was drafted following 
the assassination attempt last 


Aug. 31 against § the royal 
Cambodian family. 


UAR Gets Support 
For UNSC Seat 


CASABLANCA (UPI)—The 
Arab League Political Commit- 
tee voted Saturday to support 
the. United Arab Republic for 
membership in the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 

The committee voted wunani- 
mously to approve a. subcoms 
mittee recommendation that the 
VAR take Tunisia’s place on 
the Security Council. 

All other recommendations ‘on 
Arab League candidacies for 
U.N. posts were also adopted 
unanimously. 


Alpinist Killed, 
3 Others Injured 


Another climber was killed 
and three others were injured 
yesterday while scaling Mt 
Tanigawa where already 28 
alpinists died this year. 


The 29th victim of the year 
is Go Nakata, 21, a clerk of the 
Japan Telegraph and _  Tele- 
phone Corporation. He fell 10 
meters while climbing rocks and 
fractured his skull.- ' 


A high school student suf- 
fered a fractured leg when he 
fell while climbing rocks. The 
two others were lightly injured. 


Pakistan Minister 
Muadir to Visit Tokyo 


KARACHI (AP) — Pakistan 
Foreign Minister Manzoor 
Quadir will visit Tokyo about 
Oct. 18. He will fly go Japan 
from San Francisco and stay 
in Tokyo three days to establish 
official contacts with the Japa- 
nese Govenment, it was an- 
nounced Saturday. 


The Foreign Minister, accom- 
panied by Foreign Secretary 
Mohammad Ikramullah, left 
Saturday for Tehran by Pakis- 
tan International Airlines en 
route to New York to head 
Pakistan's delegation~ to the 
U.N. General Assembly session. 


¢vc* Bridge 


BOLZANO, Italy (AP) —A 
French girl and an American 
young man Saturday night were 
judged the best pianists in this 
year’s Ferruccio Busoni inter- 
national piano contest. 

None of the 42 young pianists 
from 19 countries were regard- 
ed by the judges as sufficiently 
outstanding so no first prize 
was awarded. The contest is 
held every year in this north 
Italian town. The first prize 
has been awarded only five 
times in 11 years. 

The $400 second prize was 
divided between John. Perry, 24, 
of U.S., who is studying music 


in Vienna, and Cecile Ousset, 
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Japanese Woman Pianist Wins 
5th Prize in Bolzano Contest 


23, of Paris. 

The $240 third prize was 
divided between Leonard O. 
Hokanson, 28, of U.S. and Imre 
Antal, of Budapest, Hungary. 

The $160 fourth prize was 
won by Joachim Achucarro, 27, 
of Bilbao, Spain. 

The $120 fifth prize was 
awarded to Ruriko Tsukamoto, 
27, born in Tokyo, and present- 
ly living in Vienna. 


Monthly master point (1) and 
Taipei fund (2) events for this 
week: Today at Tachikawa, East 
NCO Club at 9:30 a.m. (2). Grant 
Heights Officers Club at 7:15 p.m. 
(1) and at the Jewish Community 
Center at 8 p.m. (2) Tomorrow at 
the Little Wheel Service Club at 7 
p.m. (2). Wednesday at the Foreign 
Correspondents Club at 7:30 p.m. 
(1). Thursday at the Tachikawa 
Officers Club at 7:15 p.m. (1). Fri- 
day at the Grant Heights Officers 
Wives Bridge Club to be held at 
the North Camp Drake Officers 
Club at 10 a.m. (1) and Tokyo 
Bridge Club dt the Asian Center 
at 7 p.m. (2). Saturday at the 
North Camp Drake Service Club at 


7 p.m. (2). 
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Japan-ROK Delegates Start 
Committee Talks This Week 


Japan-ROK delegates will re- 
sume committee discussions this 
week. It will be the first time 
some of the committees have 
convened since talks between 
the two countries were broken 
off late last year. 

Last week's exchange of the 
names of detainees held by 
both countries is expected to 
aid the progress of the talks. 

Tomorrow's plenary session 
will set the schedule for the 
fisheries and claims committees, 
which are expeCted te convene 
toward the end of the week. 

The committee discussing the 
legal status of Korean residents 
in Japan holds its third meeting 
today. Foreign Office sources 
expect ROK delégates to pro 
pose a repatriation agreement 
as a counter to the accord 
signed between this country and 
North Korea on Aug. 13. 

The Goyernment is concerned 
lest the ROK delegates try to 
tie their repatriation bid to the 


Six Pirates Raid 
S. Korean Vessel 


FUKUOKA (Kyodo)—A 
South Koream merchant ship 
reportedly was raided by a gang 
of six pirates in Tsushima wa- 
ters between Japan and Korea 
Saturday. 


The skipper of the three-ton 
Korean freigtiter Kaiei Maru 
(Japanese pronunciation)  re- 
ported to Maritime Safety 
Agency officials in Izuhara that 
his ship was fired upon by pi- 
rates off Tsushifna  Isiands 
around 2:30 p.m 


The pirate vessel pulled along- 
side the Kailei Maru and took 
16 packages of medicine and 
toilet goods. The pirates—all 
Koreans—wore U.S. Army work 


clothes and carrie carbines and_ 


pistols. 

MSA officials immediately 
rushed five patrol boats to Tsu- 
shima waters. 


New Airmail Stamp 
Going on Sale in U.S. 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 
Post Office annoumced Saturday 
that a new I5cent orange and 
black internatiomal airmail 
stamp, intended pzimarily for 
use to Europe and the Middle 
East, will go on sale Nov. 20. 

The stamp will feature a 
drawing of the Statute of Liber- 
ty with the slogan “Liberty for 
All” imng@ediately abowe and on 
the left. The lettering “U.S. 
mail” and the demomination 
“15c” are arranged in the right 
with a jet airplane silhouetted 


’ super-imposed over the “U.S.” 


It was designed by Herb 
Lubalin, vice president and ex- 
ecutive art director at Sudler & 
Hennessey, Inc. who has won 
many awards from jJhe New 


York Art Directors Alub, Type 
Directors Club other or- 
ganizations. 


release of the 120 Japanese 
fishermen held in Pusan. The 
fishermen may be used by the 
ROK Government in an attempt 
to force the repatriation of Ko- 
reans in Japan to South Korea. 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
said this could precipitate a 
crisis, as the Government is 
determined that South Korea 
‘shall receive no priority over 
North Korea on the repatriation 
issue, 

He added that “many diffi- 
culties” must be overcome 
before Japan cah obtain free 
dom for the fishermen.held in 
Pusan, 


Freighter, Ferry 
CoHide Off Sakata 


TAKAMATSU (Kyodo)—The 
Akatsuki Maru, a 199-ton freigh- 
ter operated by the lyo Trams- 


port Co. collided with the 
Otowa Maru, a 909-ton pas- 
senger vessel of the Kansai 
Line, in the Inland Sea at 4:30 


a.m. yesterday off Sakate, Uchi- 
mimachi, Shodo County, Kaga- 
wa Prefecture. 

Both ships arrived safely in 
Takamatsu about 30 minutes 
after, the collision. 

The Otowa Maru was carrying 
about 350 passengers and the 
Akatsuki Maru was loaded with 
general merchandise. 

The Otowa Maru was slight- 
ly damaged jn the bow and the 
Akatsuki Maru was dented in 
the stern. 


Sakurajima Calm - 


After Eruptions 


KAGOSHIMA (Kyodo)— 
Voleanice Mt. Sakurajima in 
Kagoshima Prefecture remained 
calm yesterday afternoon after 
a series of eruptions. 

The volcano burst into ac- 
tion Friday morning and con- 
tinued to hurl ashes until 
yesterday morning. 

The last eruption occurred at 
3:29 a.m. yesterday. 

The weatherman in Kago- 
shima said the volcano might 
erupt again at any time. 


Three Passengers 
Hurt in Train Fire 


Three pérsons were injured 
when some 400 passengers of a 
Seibu Railway train stampeded 
yesterday when fire broke out 
in one of the coaches. 

The fire started in the chassis 
of the last coach at about 10:12 
a.m. near Shakujii Station. 

The train“was stopped im- 
mediately and all passengers 
were evacuated. Three passen- 
gers were injured. 

The fire, believed to have 
been caused by overheating. of 
the motor, was brought under 
control when the train arrived 
at Shakujii Station. 


Japan Gov't 


Continued From Page 1 


opment of under developed 
countries. 


About the proposed exchange 
of visits +y Eisenhower and 
Khrushchev, Fujiyama is expect- 
ed to hail the efforts by the 
two leaders to relax the inter- 
national tension through such 
action. Pointing out, however, 
that the tension admits of no 
optimism, Fujiyama is due to 
stress the need for the various 
countries concerned to con- 
tinue their efforts to ease the 
tension patiently, both inside 
and outside the U.N. 


2. THE PROBLEM OF NU 
CLEAR TEST SUSPENSION: In 
regard to this problem, the out- 
come of the nuclear test sus- 
pension tafks to be resumed in 
Geneva Oct. 15 among the U.5., 
Britain, and the Soviet Union 
is now awaited. Such being the 
case, it is no long necessary for 
Japan to introduce a test sus- 
pension resolution before the 
U.N. as in the case of the past 
Assembly sessions. However, 
since France has plans to con- 
duct nuclear tests in the Sahara 
Desert, Morocco, which is op- 
posed to such plans, has pro- 
posed that the problem should 
be placed on the Assembly 
agenda. Accordingly, it is like- 
ly that the nuclear test suspen- 
sion problem will come to the 
fore at the inning of the 
14th Assembly session. 


Japan wishes to carry through 
its stand against nuclear tests, 
but it appears to be difficult for 
Japan to fully side with the 
Asian-African group concerned, 
since the stand of these nations 
is partly aimed at an attack on 
France. 


Japan intends to decide on its 
final attitude toward the pro- 
spective Moroccan , proposal 
while closely watching the U.S. 
and Soviet stand on the prob- 
lem. ; 

3. -THE ALGERIAN DIS 
PUTE: In last year’s Assembly 
session, a resolution sponsored 
jointly by the 17 Asian-African 
nations calling for recognition, 
in principle, of the independence 
of Algeria and the Algerian pro- 
visional government was voted 
down as the supporters’ votes 
fell only one ballot short of two- 
thirds majority. Japan abstain- 
ed from voting, incurring the 
distrust of Afro-Asian countries. 

This year, Japan is likely to 
assume the same attitude as last 
year, and its relations with 
Afro-Asian countries are expect- 
ed to become delicate. 

4. THE DISPUTE IN LAOS: 
In case this problem is formally 
taken up by the Assembly, 
Japan is expected to take an 
attitude in favor of sending a 
U.N. inspection mission to Laos 
and taking other steps for a 
peaceful settlement of the dis- 
pute. 

5. THE PROBLEM OF COM- 
MUNIST CHINESE REPRE- 
SENTATION: As in the case 
of last year, Japan, as a mem- 
ber of the Free World, is to 
oppose seating Communist China 
in the United Nations. 


She was only tw years old, but what a 
for her when she &tep- 
fancy-dress prize from 
And what a -multitude 
e and the other chil- 
dren cn board had when the voyage was over. 
the nursery, with so 


great moment it w 

ped up to receive h 
the Captain himself. 
of happy memories 


Happy hours spent 


\ Orient & Prcific 


ay 


The Captain of Orient & Pacific’s 28,000 ton “Orcades” 
presents a young passenger with her fancy-dress prize. 


THIS WAS ONE OF THE FIRST THRILLS OF HER YOUNG 
LIFE-SHE TRAVELLED 0 & P! | 


many toys and amusements, under the kind 
and patient eye of the Nursing Stewardess. . 
or Childrens’ Hostess. And what a difference 
all this made to her parents’ enjoyment of the 
voyage, too. They could really relax in the 
full and certain knowledgé that she was 
happy and loving every moment of it. 


The Orient & Pacific Lines, which is the name of the. joint service being 
operated by the P & O Company and the Orient Line in the Pacific, take 

». particular pride in the facilities provided for children on board their vessels. 
These have been developed from many decades of. experience in the carriage 
of families between the United Kingdom, Australia and the Far East. 


For full paorticulors, contoct your local travel agent or 
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C.P.0. Box 8 


YOKOHAMA: 8-4341/5 
P.O. Box 215 


KOBE: 3-6141/5 
P.O. Box 246 


OSAKA: 23-5312/6 


Also at Room 140, Imperial Hotel, Tokyo Tel 59-0648 
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Austrian Ambassador Dr. Franz Helmut Leitner yesterday 
evening gave a reception at the Austrian Embassy for delegates 


to the International Conference on Educational 
which opened last Monday at Tokyo University. 


Research, 
Left to right 


are: Dr. Leitner; Tokiomi Kaige, conference chairman and a 
proféssor at the university; Ryogo. Hashimoto, former Educa- 
tion Minister; Mrs. Leitmery; Education Minister Takechiyo 
Matsuda, and Dr. Paul L. Dengler, Austrian — to the 


s conference. 


Supreme,Court to Hear 
Sunakawa Appeal Today 


By United Press International 


The Supreme Court of Japan 
will open hearings today on a 
historic constitutional case 
which will determine whether 
the United States can continue 
stationing troops here. 

Fifteen judges of the high 
tribunal, headed by Chief Jus- 
tice Kotaro Tanaka, will review 
a sensational lower court ver- 
dict that the presence of Ame 
rican troops in Japan violates 
the nation’s no-war Constitu- 
tion. 

Hearings are scheduled to be- 
gin, at 10 a.m. when Procurator- 
General Kuniichi Kiyohara 
makes a precedent-breaking 
opening statement. This will 
be the first time a procurator- 
general makes a personal ap- 
pearance before the Supre 
Court to state the Government's 
case. 

Kiyohara and two other pro- 
curators who also are sched- 
uled to speak will argue that 
the presence of U.S. forces in 
Japan is constitutional and that 
the lower court ruling should 
be upset. 

Later in the day the first of 
26 defense lawyers will begin 
arguing in favor of the contro-: 
versial verdict. The defense 
has mobilized a staff of 286 pro- 
minent attorneys and has pro- 
duced a 500,000-word statement 
to defend the ruling. 

Oral hearings are expected to 
run for six days, and a verdict 
may be handed down sometime 
in next month. 

The controversial ruling, 
known as the “Date Judgment” 
for its author, Senior Judge 
Akio Date, of Tokyo District 
Court, was issued last spring. 

It created an immediate sensa- 
tion by declaring that the pre- 
sence of U.S, military forces was 
a violation of Article 9, the 
“no-war” clause of Japan's post- 
war Constitution. 

“Therefore,” the ruling said, 
“the U.S.Japan Security Treaty 
and Administrative Agreement, 
which safeguard their stay 
here, are also unconstitutional.” 

The two treaties mentioned 
by the ruling form the corner- 
stone of U.S.Japan relations. 
If the Supreme Court were to 
uphold the lower court’s rul- 
ing, Japan’s present defense 
structure would have to -be 
torn apart completely. 

Few observers expect this to 


happen, although a tow Supreme 
Court judges are expected to 
uphold the verdict and to write 
what may prove an important 
minority opinion on it, 


The lower court ruling grew 
out of the “Sunakawa case,” in 
which seven leftwing students 
and labor leaders were charged 
with trespassing on the US. 
Tachikaw& Air Base on the out- 
skirts of Tokyo during a brawl 
with police in July, 1957. 


More than 2,000 leftwirngers 
and police clashed at that time, 
when Government surveyors 
began measuring lots in Suna- 
kawa Village for eventual 
turnover to the U.S. so that 
Tachikawa could extend its run- 
ways. 

The seven defendants were 
charged with violating Article 
2 of the Special Criminal Law, 
which provides for the secu- 
rity of U.S. military facilities. 


The lower court ruled that 
the Special Criminal Law was 
invalid because the entire U.S.. 
Japan Security Treaty structure 
was unconstitutional. It acquit 
ted the seven men. 

The Government immediately 
took the unusual step of appeal- 
ing the verdict directly to the 
Supreme Court, bypassing the 
Appeals Court. This is permis- 
sible in cases involving the in- 
terpretation of the Constitution. 

The “Date Judgment” touch- 
ed on an important feeling in 
Japan—that presence of 
American troops may eventual- 
ly involve this nation in a dis- 
astrous war she could other- 
wise avoid. 

The defense, capitalizing on 
this feeling, is expected te argue 
that U.S. bases and forces in 
Japan are here not to insure 
Japan’s defense alone, but the 
defense of the entire Free- 
World perimeter in the western 
Pacific. Thus, the defense is ex- 
pected to maintain, these bases 
and forces may be used in a 


war that has nothing to do with/ 


Japan, 

The prosecution is expected 
to counter this argument by 
stating that the U.S. will not 
abuse its bases here. It is ex- 
pected to say that the primary 
purpose of the U.S. forces in 
Japan is to insure Japan’s self- 
defense, which does not violate 
the Constitution. 


It makes sense to drink a 
bourbon you can depend on. 


Since 1835 Old Grow has been 
pleasing people who like their 
bourbon light and mild. Today 


it is America’s outstanding 
favorite. Wherever you travel, 
you can enjoy the same taste 
and mildness that made - 

Old Crow the most popular 
bourbon in the U.S.A.. 


“Greatest Name In Bourbon” 
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Product of the U. S. A; 
CO., 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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_ Welfare Bill 


For Seamen 
Mapped Out 


Japanese seamen at home and 
| abroad. 


The bill, featuring the estab- 
lishment of a new Japan Sea- 
men's elfare Association, is 
to be stibmitted to the next or- | 
dinary Diet session. 

Domestic welfare 
\for seamen, particularly clubs 
and recreational establishments, 
,are becoming dilapidated 
are few in number. 


Because of the 
slump in international shipping, 
neither§ Japanese shipowners 
nor the Japan Seamen's Union 
have “been able to rehabilitate 
such facilities, which are operat- 
ed by local governments or 
local public welfare organiza- 
tions, 


The ministry prepared the 
new bill to improve these facilli- 
ties at Government expense, 
partly due to a recommenda- 
tion recently received from the 
Internggjonal Labor Organiza- 
tion. “4 

The bill calls for a fiscal 1960 
budgetary appropriation of 
¥500 million for the proposed 
association. 


The association is expected to 
loan funds for seamen’s welfare 
facilities ,undertaken by local 
governments or public welfare 
bodies. 

Interest accruing from such 
loans will be used to create 
new welfare facilities for Japa- 
nese ‘seamen overseas. 


At present, there are Japanese 
seamen’s homes only in Calcutta 
and New York. Others are 
visualized in Hamburg, Colom- 
bo, Vancouver and Sydney. 


Port of the interest payments 
will be used to increase liveli- 
hood insurance and. other wel- 
fare spending for seamen, their 
families and bereaved families 
of dead seamen. A five-year 
program will be launched by 
the association to promote these 
and other projects, including a 
national Seamen's Welfare 
Center in Tokyo. 


2 Killed, 7 Injured 
In Truck Accident 


ASAHIKAWA (Kyodo)—Two 
workers were killed and seven 
injured, two seriously, whpn a 
truck fell off a national highway 
at Kenbuchi-mura, Kamikawa- 
gun, Hokkaido, Saturday after- 
noon. 


The Transportation Ministry || 
has drafted a bill to improve! 
the outdated welfare system for) 


| 
facilities | 


and | 


drawn-out | 


thing to eat, if merely a bow! of rice porridge. 
jobless miners are roaming the streets of northern Kyushu 
as the coal depression continué. . ” . 


This family of a dismissed coal miner is lucky to get some- 


Thousands of 


Taxi Ass'n Office 
Raided by Police 


The Metropolitan Police De- 
partment yesterday raided the 
office of the Tokyo Taxi Drivers 
Cooperatives Association, an or- 
ganization’ of taxicabs with 
white license plates, and con- 
fiscated papers as evidence. 

At the same time the MPD 
summoned Tsugio Enjoji, pres- 
ident of the Association, for 
questioning. 

The raid was carried out in 
accordance with a suit filed by 
the Metropolitan Land Trans- 
portation Office against the as- 
sociation, charging that the as- 
sociation has been operating 
without a license. 

Enjoji, told reporters that he 
would take the case to court be- 
cause the business of his as- 
sociation is being conducted so 
that it would not constitute any 
violation of the law. . 

The association issues mem- 
bership cards to passengers and 
make them association mem- 
bers. Enjoji says carying as- 
sociation members on associa- 
tion cars is not the same as 


ordinary transportation of paid 
passengers. 


Children Crying for Food 
As Kyushu Mines Fold Up 


Thin, hungry children of coal miners ate a common sight 
in the coal mining areas of Kyushu, hit by a severe dépression 
Which grows worse day by day. 

In the last few years 127 mines have been closed, leaving 
30,000 miners jobless in northern, Kyushu. 


In Tagawa, one- 
tenth of the population ig job- 
less and cannot, afford to move 
out in search of employment. 


Help is expected to come from 
civic groups in Fukuoka Pre- 
fecture, which will start a 
“black feather” drive Thursday 
to raise relief funds. The Gen- 
eral Council of Japan Trade 
Unions (Sohyo) is protesting 
wholesale layoffs. by mining 
firms. But lack of demand for 


coal recently forced the Mitsui . 


Co. to cut back its work force 
again, its seventh personnel 
curtailment: 

Only the luckiest of the job- 
less are receiving social bene- 
fits because of the rigid require- 
qnents of the Livelihood Protec- 
tion Law. One of the dismissed 
miners reluctantly committed 
theft to qualify for protection. 
The law automatically applied 
to his family when he went to 
prison for stealing scrap iron. 

Even as social charges, the 
miners’ families barely manage 
to get two meals a day—of bar- 


ley, dumplings and sweet po- . 


tatoes. Fish is out of the ques- 
tion and rice is a luxury. 


The Japan Times is accept- 
ing any contributions and do- 
nations which may help the 
families of unemployed miners. 
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A 6 Sailings every month to HONGKONG 
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Pan American 


Intercontinental Set ii 


To Leave Tokyo 


Another milestone will be es- 
tablished in the commercial 
aviation history of the Pacific 
today, when Pan American 
World Airways’ giant Boeing 


707 Intercontinental jet airliner 


is ‘scheduled to take off from 
Tokyo for San Francisco at 10 
am. . 

The giant Boeing 707 Inter- 
continental, big brother of the 
world-famous Boeing transport 
family, will link San Francisco 
with Tokyo in twelve hours and 
50 minutes by way of Wake Is- 
land and Honolulu for the time 
being because of heat and opera- 
tional restrictions on the main 
runway of Tokyo International 
Airport. 

The new Pan American Inter- 
continental jet service is to be 
operated three tfffies a week 
with a frequency stepped up to 
four weekly on Sept. 22. 

The giant 600-mph Intercon- 
tinental can cut the present tra- 
vel time in half and carry dou- 
ble the number of passengers 
compared with the piston-en- 
gined aircraft currently in oper- 
ation in the Pacific. 

Pan American will launch the 


first Great Circle route between 
Tokyo and San Francisco/lL« 
Angeles with a fleet of ing 


Intercontinentals on Now 16, 
operating the fastest and non- 
stop trans-Pacific service be- 
tween the U.S. and the Orient. 

Pan American World Airways 
has established a reputation 
for leadership in fields, rang- 
ing from the development of 
airways and airport traffic con- 
trol to food services and low- 
cost tourist fares in its 30 years 
of experience in international 
commercial aviation, 

On Nov. 22, 1935, a flying boat 
christeped the “China Clipper,” 
rose from the waters of San 
Francisco Bay and headed west- 
ward for Manila on the first 
trans-Pacific flight in history. 
Twenty-one hours later the Clip 
per made its first landfall at 
Honolulu. On the 2,400-mile 
flight it had maintained an aver- 
age of 115 miles per hour. 

On Feb, 8, 1954, another Clip- 

r—this one named “Queen 


of the Pacific’—took off from ™ 


Tokyo International Airport, 
climbed 25,000 feet into an upper 


air phenomenon known as the 
Jet Stneam. 


“Riding” this tremendous 7a 


river of high velocity wind, the 
four-engined Boeing Strato- 
Clipper roared from Japan to 
the Hawaiian Islands in nine 
hours 18 minutes. With an as 
sist from the jet stream, the 
giant land plane had intain- 
ed an average ground of 
431 miles per hour for the 3,- 
800-mile hop! 

Today, a Pan American 707 
Intercontinental jet airliner car- 
rying 123 passengers can link 
Tokyo with Honolulu by way 
of Wake Island in eight hours 
and 10 minutes at a cruising 
speed of 600 miles per hour. 

These events typify the 
spectacular advances that the 
Pan A®tterican has made in the 
last decades of flight across the 
world’s largest ocean. 


A selection of “firsts” achiev- 
ed by Pan American through 
the years “since 1927 follows: 

1. 3irst American air cat 
rier to operate a permanent in- 
ternational air service in 1927. 

2.. First American air carrier 
to operate land planes over 
water on regular scheduled 
flights in 1927. 


3. First American carrier to 


use radio communications in 
1928. 
4. First American air car- 


rier to develop and use instru- 
ment flying techniques in 1929. 

5. First American air carrier 
to develop a complete aviation 
weather service in 1929. 

6. First American air car 
rier to employ cabin attendants, 
and serve meals aloft in 1929. 

7. First American air car- 
rier to develop and operate 
four-engined fiying boats in 
1935. 

8. First American air Car- 
rier to install facilities for heat- 
ing food aboard an aircraft in 

935. 


9. First American air car 
rier to provide trans-Pacific pas- 
senger and mail service in 1939. 

i0. First American air Car- 
rier to complete around-the- 
world flight in 1942. 

11. First American air car 
rier to propose a plan for low- 
cost, mass transportation on a 
world-wide basis in 1944. ° 

12. First American air car- 
rier to order U.S. commercial 
jet transports in 1956. 

13. First American air car- 
rier to establish daily jet trans 
Atlantic service in 1958. 
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The Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jet Clipper which inaugurates Pan American’s new service today 


Opens Pacific Jet Service 


Sienif icance of Jet Age in Pacific Region 


The new era of air transport 
will mean more to the Pacific 
than to any other part of the 
world. Robert B. Murray Jr., 
executive vice president of Pan 
American World Airways Paci- 
fic-Alaska Division, predicted in 
a speech on the jet age. 

To support his prediction he 
pointed to the increase in pop- 
ulation that experts foresaw as 
reaching three and a half billion 
by 1975 and rising at a rate of 
one billion every 25 years there- 
after and its westerly shift. 

“The population is definitely 
shifting to the countries border- 
ing the Pacific,” he declared. 
For instance, within the next 10 
years, California is expected to 
be the most populous of the 
United States. Alaska, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand as well as Ja- 

n and other countries of the 

acific will likewise experience 
a tremendous growth.” 

Along with the rise in popula- 
tion will come an increase in 
individual purchasing power, 
studies show, thanks to ad- 
vances in technology, greater 


demand and other factors. — 


“The average individual, ac- 
cording to these studies, will 
enjoy 50 per cent more purchas 
ing power than he does today,” 
he said: “And, as purchasing 
power rises and countries such 
as the Philippines, Vietnam, 
Burma and Indonesia become 
stabilized, they will modernize 
their agriculture and industry 
and expand their foreign trade.” 


This means that the Pacific 
countries wi become mass mar- 
kets for proaci:cts, especially of 
Japan and the United States, 
and, thanks to jet transporta- 
tion, the Golden Age of the 
Pacific will dawn. 


“For increased population, im- 
proved technology and favor- 
able foreign trade climates are 
elements necessary for increas- 
ed business,” he pointed out, 
“but increased busiriess can 
only be achieved where ade 
quate communication and trans- 
portation facilities exist. 


“In this sense, jet transporta- 
tion is the catalyst which will 


_—pa 


provide the necessary change of - closer to the United States than 
pace—the breakthrough—which Chicago then was to New York. 


will bring about a New “ra of 
Travel and Trade in the Paci- 
fic.” 


For jets like Pan American’s 
huge Intercontinental will be 
spreading through the air at 
speeds close to 600 miles an 
hour carrying up to 150 passen- 
ers and 18,500 pounds of cargo. 
o gain an idea of the signifi- 
cance of these figures, Murray 
compared them with the total 
payload of a DC7C, the latest 
piston-engine airplane, whose 
maximum payload is 20,000 
pounds divided between passen- 
gers and cargo, 


The jet age will especially be 
significant to the Pacifie because 
it will shrink distances, which 
meant so much to Pacific travyel- 
ers in the past, 

“Less than a generation ago, 
people from America found 
that a three months’ vacation 
provided barely enough time to 
visit a few port cities in the Far 
East,” he declared. “Now, how- 
ever, airports of Japan will be 


Thus, people who conduct the 
world’s commerce and industry 
will find that the added mobility 
and 
made possible by jet airliners 
will bring customers infinitely 
closer and will make personal 
contacts possible where only 
cablegrams 
been practicable heretofore.’ 


the shrinking distance 


and airmail have 


Murray came to the Pacific- 


Alaska, Division on Aug. 16, 
1956, from the Pan 
Worki Airways System’s head- 
quarters in New York. 


American 


Prior to joining Pan Ameri- 


can in April, 1955, he was a 
member of the National 
visory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, the Air Navigation Devel- 
opment Board, chairman of the 
American Delegation to the 


Ad- 


International Civil Aviation 


Conference in 1953 and of the 


Air Coordinating Committee. 
He also served as the Under 
Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation from 1953 to 
1955. 


f 


Today - 


Blazing New Routes 
In a Dawning Era 


The jet’ age means not only 
jet airplanes that can race 
through the air at speeds ap- 
proaching sound but also jet 
routes. 


This was the interpretation 
of the new era given by War- 
ren Wm. Mitchell, regional di- 
rector of Japan-Korea-Okinawa 
for Pan American World Air 
ways, which is inaugurating jet 
service across the Pacific with 
its Intercontinental Jet Clip 
pers. | 

“Routes are as essential to 
travel and trade as new equip- 
ment,” he declared. “Island- 
to-island hopping might have 
been all right in the days of the 
range-limited DC-3. But to- 
day’s gigantic jets that can go 
5,000 miles in one leap have 
made these routes obsolete.” ~ 


He emphasized that his com- 
pany mot only has been a lead- | 


er in bringing into aviation new 
aircraft types but in blazing 
new routes. 

The Great Circle route, which 
is the shortest + distance be- 
“tween Japan and the United 
States, was charted-.by Gen. 
Charlies A. Lindbergh for Pan 
American in 1932. He said, 
“Many in Japan today will re- 
member his flight here.” 

Today, Pan American fs limit- 
ed to flying to Japan either by 
Honolulu or via the Great Cir- 
cle from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles but without a revenue 
stop at Seattle. 

“Naturally, this imposes a 
handicap.on us. Most of our 
travel, our surveys show, orig- 
inates in the triangle of Chi- 
cago-New York- Washington.” 
he explained. “Our survey 
also discloses that most of these 
people would like to go to 
Japan via the fastest route, 
which is now from the East to 
Seattle to Tokyo. This journey 
our Internationals can accom- 
plish in two jumps.” 

He pointed that this was the 
reasoning behind Pan Amer- 
ican’s recent request to the Civ- 
il Aeronautics Board for one- 
rte: aes pe from east coast and 
mi@west cities to the Orient. 

“I deliberately said that the 
East Coast-Seattle-Tokyo route 
is now the fastest route, because 
it won't be if the route we have 
applied for is granted,” he ex- 
plained. “This is the 13%-hour, 
one-stop Tokyo-Fairbanks-New 
York route which will have a 
tremendous impact on trade and 
travel.” 

As an example of the short- 
ness. of the Great Circle route 
compared with the mid-Pacific 


route, he pointed to the present 
scheduled time of 12 hours 50 
minutes from Tokyo to San 
Francisco via the latter course. 

“When we inaugurate our 


Great Circle route to San Fran- 
cisco on Nov. 16, the scheduled 
time between Tokyo and San 


Francisco will be 11 hours,” he 
said. 


These times dramatically 
point out the interdependence 
of routes and aircraft, he added. 

“The paradox may yet occur 
where a nearer place is farther 4 
away in travel time than a more 
distant one,” he said. 

But he looked for the day 
when huge jets will be unimped- 
ed by unnatural routes soaring 
through the skies continually 
making the world smaller and 
smaller. 

“When that day comes, peace 
must come with it,” he predict- 
ed. “For then everyone in the 
world will be neighbors. No 
barriers will stand in front to 
develop differences, jealousies 
and antagonisms between races 
and nations. World peace cer- 
tainly must come behind the 
avalanche of travel and trade— 
and what is more, peace of 
mind.” 


PAA Brings In 
New Equipment 


Pan American World Airways 
has imported almost a third of 
a million dollars worth of equip- 
ment in preparation for the jet 
service it is inaugurating over 
the Pacific, Charles H. Bennett, 
PAA station manager for Japan, 
disc 
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PAA’s Place in 
+ . . 
Aviation History 
Remember when, those who 
are old enough, a small, 10- 
passenger airplane bearing Pan 
American World Airways’ mark- 
ings took off from Key West, 
Fla., and flew the 90 miles to 


Havana, Cuba, at a speed of 85 
miles an hour? * 


That was over 30 years ago, 
and it signified the beginning of 
the new age of air travel. 


More, of course, will remem- 
ber when Pan American's fam- 
ous China Clipper fiying boat 
rose frOm San Francisco Bay 
heading westward and, in five 


days, reached Manila _ after 
spanning the world’s largest 
ocean. 


This was less than 24 years 
ago, and the world gasped at 
the achievement. 

On Aug. 21, another page in 
aviation history was written 
when Pan American's huge In- 
tercontinental Jet Clipper came 
to a stop at Haneda Interna- 
tional Airport after setting a 
new record from Anchorage, 
Alaska, to Tokyo 7 hours 54 
minutes despite stiff headwinds. 


The crowd gathered at the 


‘|airport to witness the first 
crossing of the Pacific via com- 


mercial jet airplane gazed. in 
open admiration at the sleek, 
huge, luxurious airliner, en- 
thralled: by this glistening har- 
binger of travel’s Golden Age. 


But it is only the beginning. 


Just as the historic planes of 
yesteryear were the latest in de- 
sign of their day, so is Pan 
Amerffean’s Intercontinental the 
ultimate in aircraft design to- 
day. But just as those ancestors 
of today’s jet would look pitiful- 
ly small beside the Intercon- 
tinental, so will the gigantic 
jets look tiny next to the giants 
ofthe future. 

he best way to see what lies 
ahead is to look backward. In 
1937, Pan American Clippers 
were fiying from San Francisco 
to Honolulu in 21 hours. The 
Intercontinentals will traverse 
the distance in four to five 
hours. If speed increases at 
the same rate, by the. 1980's the 
distance between San Francisco 
and Honolulu will be cut to less 
than an hour! 

By the same token, Honolulu 
will be about an hour anda 
half from Tokyo and New York 
a little more than three hours 


distant. 
Even .today aircraft com- 
panies have announced that 


they have on their drawing 
boards the designs of planes 
that will go 2,000 to 2,200 miles 
an hour. Now that the sound 
barrier has been broken, nothing 
can stop man’s progress in 
speed except the heat. barrier, 
far out in front. 


A Prediction Comes True 


In May 1943, Juan T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American 
World Airways, foresaw the 
day when a passenger could 
fly from New York to London in 
10 hours. 


At that time, the average 
trans-Atlantic flight took 
hours and each airplane could 
carry only 30 passengers. In 
those days, too, a crossing of 
the Pacific took 72 hours. 


Today, not only are Pan 
American Jet Clippers making 
the New York to London flight 
in six and a half hours but, with 
the advent of the huge Inter- 
continental Jet Clippers, Pan 
American’s newest luxury air- 
liners, will be making the trans- 
Pacific crossing in 17 hours 35 
minutes westbound and 12 
hours 50 minutes eastbound. 


Thus, the prediction of Trippe 
more than came true. His 
vision, which.‘has provided 
many Pan American firsts, has 
seen the jet airliners as the 
purveyors of peace throughout 
the world. 

Trippe was born at Seabright, 
N. J., on June 27, 1899, of a 
family background which com- 
mingied fighting in the United 
States Navy and pioneering in 
the ‘water-born transportation 
business, 


After attending preparatory 
schools in New York and Penn- 


sylvania, he entered Yale Uni- 
versity in the fall of 1917 and 
yr freshman football. But 
e left Yale for the Navy, re 
ceiving an ensign’s commission 
as a naval aviator. After the 


What these speeds will do to 
travel and trade, no one can 
guess—for the likeliest guess 
would sound only like a dream. 
But let us put out some ideas. 
Where will Tokyo be in this 


great age of speed, travel and 
trade? Tokyo, timewise, is nine 


hours ahead of London and 14 


hours ahead of New York, the 


other two great world metrop- 


olises. What the coming speeds. 
will do to those time differen- 
tials is something we are just 
beginning to see. 


For the propeller-driven air- 
craft that preceded the huge 


International jets first discover- 
ed time was a toy. They played 
with time when they went from 
Tokyo to Honolulu, across the 
international dateline and arriv- 
ed at their destination before 
they had left. 


The Intercontinentals are 


making more of a plaything out 
of time. Schedules call for them 
not only to arrive in Honolulu 
before they left Tokyo—but the 
night before! But the thing to 
remember is that though today 
time is only a plaything, tomor- 
row we will put it to work. 


Juan T. Trippe 


war, he returned to Yale, where 
he became “pega of the Yale 
Flying Club. 

After a few -yentures into 
commercial aviation, he found- 
po Bk Pan American Airways in 
1927. 


The new company started 
operations in Alaska carrying 
mail by air in competition with 
the dog team operators and 
from Florida to Cuba in compe- 
tition with the boats. The route 
to Cuba led to expansion in the 
Caribbean region, followed by 
service to South America. 


Mail and passenger service 


lantic and in Alaska followed 
the South American network, 
until today it is more true to 
say that the sun never sets 
upon the wings of Pan Ameri- 
can Clippers. 

With major technical and en- 
gineering problems of flying the 
oceans on regular commercial 
schedules solved, Trippe turned 
to econom pioneering with 
the — of achieving a 
profitable lowfare operation 
based on the volume he be- 
lieved low fares pro- 
duce. , 

In 1943, he had told the Na- 
tional Institute of Social Science 
in New York t air trans 

has “a choice” of becom- 
ng a luxury service to carry 
the well-todo at high prices 
or to carry the average man at 
what he can afford to pay. Pan 
American under Trippe’s guid- 
ance chose the latter course. 

As a result, Pan American be- 
gan to open up low-cost tourist 


class services ralleling first- 
class services throughout Latin 
America. By 1952, after 


longed debate, Pan Ammetionn 
won adoption of low-4fare ser- 
vice had been accepted by all 
major operators. 
Today, first-class and tourist- 
class services apply almost 
everywhere and, thanks to the 
new jets, the skies will be 
thronged with travelers 
to learn about other 


across the Pacific and the At- and understand. 


How, is anybody’s guess. 
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THE JAPAN TIMES, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 


Wide Cabins, Unprecedented Luxnmry 


‘Flying in an Easy Chair’ 


“Like flying 10 miles a 
minute in my easy chair.” This 
is the way one early 707 pas- 
senger described his ride in 
America’s first jet transport. 
Every seasoned air traveler is 
struck by the same thing—the 
sheer comfort of jet flight. 


Pan American World Ajir 
ways’ Boeing Intercontinental 
jets have the widest, longest 
cabins ever available in a com- 
mercial transport. The meas- 
urements are 148 inches in 
width and more than 100 feet 
in length. 


This wide cabin allows 
luxury never before possible in 
four abreast seating and a com- 
plete flexibility of interior ar- 
rangements to suit any traffic 
need, All seats, as well as parti- 
tion bulkheads, are track 
mounted, and adjustable in one- 
inch space increments. Thuy 
whether the airline wants ali- 
first-class seating, combinatityn 
luxury-class and tourist, or &ny 
other variety, the configuration 
adjustment can be made qpfiickly 
and simply. } 


An innovation develdped by 
\the jets is the unique passenger- 
service unit. Compact molded 
plastit pods, mounted under 
the higher-than-usua@i hatracks 
(no more bumped heads when 
leaving your seat!), these in- 
genious units offer in one con- 
venient location, fndividual air 
outlets, reading lights, seat belt 


and smoking signs, stewardess 
call button, speaWer-system am- 
plifier, and emergency oxygen 
facilities. 

The speaker system, in 
cidentally, is tied in with a 
hi-fi tape system so that music 
can be played any time during 
flight—even, during takeoff if 
wished, am the cabin interior 
is that quiet. 

Twice the number of win. 
dows fouwnd in any other trans- 
port stud the cabin at 20-inch 
intervals. Result—at least two 
windows for each row of seats, 
allovatng even the aisle passer 
ger a “window of his own.” 
The many windows give the 
calfin a new’ air of spacious- 
ness and light never Ddefore 
Seen on an airliner. Sliding 
"plastic shades, rather than the 
usual cloth drapes, effectively 
cut out light for the passenger 
who wishes to catch those forty 
winks. 

Luxurious lounges offer plea- 
sant surroundings and a change 
of scenery for a snack, refresh- 
ments, or just conversation. 
Galleys, located both forward 
and aft in the cabin, contrib 
ute to passenger well being and 
are equipped to serve every- 
thing from pheasant-under-glass 
to snacks and beverages. Elec 
tric ovens and “refrigerators, 
and handy serving facilities, 
make possible meals as fine as 
those of any continental res- 
taurant. 

Flying . high 


and fast, the a few short hours, 


7, 1959 


Intercontinental is above all 
but rare isolated patches . of 
weather, and these are easily, 
swiftly circumnavigated at jet 
speed. Even in the rare weather 
disturbances which may be en- 
countered, the Intercontiner- 
tal’s carefully-designed, fully- 
tested, swept-back wings give 
an easy, springy ride, with 
none of the jolts and bumps 
sometimes encountered in other 
aircraft. 

Air conditioning is the finest 
and most complete ever provid- 
ed in an airplane. Outside air is 
automatically compressed, heat- 
ed or cooled as needed, filtered, 
humidity-controllied, deodorized — 
—dall for the comfort of the pas- 
senger. Even at 40,000 feet cruis- 
ing altitude, cabin equivalent 
altitude is only 7,000 feet. Sea- 
level cabin pressure is main- 
tained to 22,500 feet actual alti- 
tude. 

Waft-wall radiant heating 
and draft-free ventilation add 
up to solid comfort, no matter 
what the altitude or outside 
weather conditions may be. The - 
jets are equipped to cool or heat 
the cabin, even when on the 
ground. 

‘The “10-miles-a-minute easy 
chair” probably should more 
aptly be called the “600-mile- 
per-hour air-conditioned pent- 
house”—except that there 
never was a penthouse which 
offered so much solid comfort to 
its tenants, and at the same 
time was able to whisk them 
across continents and oceans in 
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A view eo) the iicwenl “we of we pi poctag 707, which provides unique 
amenities in the way of travel luxury, 


Some Vital 


Statistics 4 


About PAA’s Clipper 


The total wing ar@a of the 
Intercontinental — 2,890 square 
feet—is big enough to hold two 
typical 3-bedroom, 2-bath homes, 
each with a small patio. 


The braking power of the In- 
tercontinental is sufficient to 
stop 300 automobiles traveling 
at 60 mifes per hour. 

On a typical fijght from San 
Francisco to Honolulu, the big 
jets will burn 10,450 gallons of 
kerosene-ty fuel or 4.25 gal- 
lons per mile. 


Eighty homes could ‘be sup- 
plied with the electricity gen- 
erated on the Intercontinental. 


In a straight line from tip to 
tip, the. Intercontinental - wing- 
span is 142 feet, 5 inches—39 
feet longer than the first flight 
of the Wright Brothers’ orig) 
al airplane. 

At maximum gross takeoff the 
Intercontinental weighs 150 
tons. The special oil used in 
the jet engines costs $2.00 per 
quart! 

The 15,800 pound thrust JT4 
engines of the Intercontinentals 
do not require water injection 
on takeoff, thus virtually eli- 
minati smoke trails over air- 
port ar 

The Intercontinental—landing 
gear has 10 wheels, 4 mounted 
on each side of the main gear 
plus 2 on the nose wheel. 

The new Clippers are even 
more stable in flight than the 
latest piston aircraft, the flexi- 
bility of the wings tending to 
“jron out” rough air. 

Pan Am’s Pacific Interconti- 
nentals will have five lavato- 
ries, more than double the num- 


aid. 


ber found on most piston air 
craft. . 

The Intercontinental fs the 
Climax of design studies of 
large jet alrplanes begun by the 
Boeing Airghane Company short- 
ly after the first jet airplane 
flew during World War II. 


There are 100 less controls, 
instruments and displays in the 
big Boeing’s cockpit than In the 
cockpit of the latest _ piston en- 
gine airliners. 

The Intercontinental’s wing 
flaps are larger in total area 
than the entire wing of a Cess- 
na private plane. 


of Testing | 
Tore moothness \' 


Those who have flown on pal 
Am’'s new Boeing Intercontin- 
ental Jet Clipper knock them- 
selves out in trying to describe 
the smoothness and ease of this 
new form of travel. . 


One of the favorite methods of 
demonstrating the lack ef vibra- 
tion is t6 balance a coin on edge 
on the lounge table or seat arm 
and let it rest there, sn 


Cigarettes are also stood on 
end and photographed—both 
filter tip and regular. Another 
test, which seems to meet with 
enthusiasm, is to fill a cham- 
pagne to the very brim and 
then Note the smooth surface 
in flight and lack of running 
over. Coffee in a cup could be 
used for the check, but doesn’t 
seem to meet with the same 
favor as champagne, although 
there are those who lean to the 
martini. 


Jet Age Seen Bringing 
Tourist Boom to Japan 


The flood of tourists the jet 
age will bring to Japan will 
amaze eyen the most optimistic 
travel agent in the opinion of 
Martin T. Taylor, PAA district 
traffic and sales manager for 
Japan-Okinawa-Korea. 

For the jet airliners, like 
PAA's Intercontinental Jet Clip- 
per, will be bringing in twice 
the loads twiice as fast. 


Martin T. Taylor 
“Each of the Intercontinentals 


can carry more than 150 passen- 
gers,” he explained. “The 
scheduled travel time between 
points is almost half that of 
piston-engine planes. This 
means four times as many tour- 
ists will be coming via one air- 
plane.” 

The Intercontinental Jet Clip- 
pers are fiying not only be- 
tween Tokyo and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles but between 
those West Coast cities and 
London. 

“This may well reverse the 
flow of travel in time,” he said. 
“With the time it takes to get 
to Tokyo from London cut a@l- 
most in half and about the time 
it used to take to get to Tokyo 
from San Francisco, it is .con- 
ceivable that many Europeans 
will continue on to Japan. after 
a visit to the United States.” 

In addition, the greatest bar- 
rier to.a wide flow of tourists 
to this country was the time it 
took to get here. 

“No one could think. of com- 
ing to Japan before on a two- 
week vacation,” he explained. 
“Today, it is like taking a train 
trip to Salt Lake City to fly 
a jet out here. With about a 
day and a half of travel time 


only, you can spend almost 
your entire two weeks in 
Japan.” 


Even though the influx of 


tourism in the Jet Age exceed 
the fondest dreams, the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Transportation 
has recognized the importance 
of the new mode of travel in 
projecting Japan’s tourist statis- 
tics forward to 1962 


“The Transportation Ministry 
anticipates 300,000 people visit- 
ing Japan in that year,” he sa 
“These 300,000 tourists are ex- 
pected to spend about $165,000, 
000 here.” 


He compared these figures 
with last year’s figures of 60, 
000 visitors to Japan from all 
over the world and an expendi- 
ture of -approximately 75 mil- 
lion tourist dollars, 


“This projection for 1962 has 
taken into account the fact that 
the airlines of the world have 
on order for delivery prior to 
1961, 455 long-range jets, many 
of which will be assigned to 
serviee in the Pacific area,” he 
explained. 


But, he warned, that even 
this estimate might be too 
modest, 

“The people of the United 
States who have been going to 
Europe are getting more and 
more interested in Japan,” he 
said. “The tide is turning and 
has been turning little by little 
over the years. With the jets, 
the mighty swing over may well 
be achieved overnight, Then 
there will be a flood of tourists 
that will engulf this country 
and tax its facilities to the 
breaking point.” 

In 1957, the U.S. Department 
of Commegee showed that over 
one and ofie-third billion dollars 
were spent by Americans travel- 
ing in foreign countries. Of 
this amount Japan, the Far East 
and the Pacific beyond Hawaii 
received only 46 million dollars, 
or only about three per cent, 

“With the efforts Japan is 
making to promote tourism 
here by promotion and adver- 
tising and with the aid of the 
jet airliners, the coming years 
will see this country and its 
neighbors receiving more and 
more of the American tourist 
dollar,” he said. 

With the time and distance 
barriers erased by the new, fast 
aircraft, the day is within 
reach, he predicted, when the 
Smiths of Tokyo might say: 

“Let’s drop over and see the 
Joneses of dan Francisco this 
weekend.” 


Samples of Jet Jargon 


Poor old Dobbin...or what- 
ever they used to call horses. 
The jet age is pushing him out 
of the picture. 


The old nag’s last hold on a 
mechanical age was the term 
. “horsepower.” 


_ With jets, such as Pan Amer- 
ican’'s Boeing Intercontinentals, 
‘ \ the term has given way to the 
word “thrust.” For the power 
of jet engines is measured in 
pounds of thrust, thousands of 
them. 


And that’s not the only new 
term that the jet age is spring- 
ing on a public that was getting 
along all right on the old voca- 
bulary. There are such house- 
hold words as “sweep,” “buc- 
ket” and “fan”...with new 
meanings. 

“Sweep” refers to the swept- 
back wings of jet airliners, and 

’ is measured fn degrees—about 
35 degrees in the case of the 
Jet Clipper. (Sweep reduces the 
adverse compressibility effects 
at, or near the speed of sound, 
if you ask.) - 

“Buckets” are the’ blades of 
the jet engine’s turbine. The 
turbine runs the compressor 
part of the engine. The com- 
pressor is known as the “fan.” 


cd 


“Cans” are the combustion 
chambers of the engine—from 
“Cannular,” or tubular— 


where compressed air and fuel 
mixtures are burned to give the 
motive power or thrust men- 
tioned above. 

“Pods” are housings for jet 
engines, suspended below the 
wings. It's like the term 
“nacelle” in piston-engined 
planes. And at the rear-end of 
the “pods” there are clusters of 
short pipes. These are “sup- 
pressors,” or sound-reducing 
devices, for the sarmé pu 
as mufflers on a car. 

The “thrust-reverser” doesn’t 
mean the opposite of thrust, 
but a reversing of the hot 
gasses blasting from the sup- 
pressor pipes to act as a brake 


after landing—like reversing 
the props on propeller-driven 
planes. 

*Mach” or “Mach number” 
(pronounced “mock”) is  al- 
ready growing familiar from jet 
fighters and bombers, and 


movies and TV where the hero 
breaks through the sound bar- 
rier. Mach, from an Austrian 
physicist of that name, is a 
method of measuring the speed 
of sound, which varies with 
temperature and altitude. Thus 
“Mach One” is the s of 
sound at any particular altitude. 

The term comes into play 
with, the jet airliners because 


» Se 


they opePate at very high | 
speeds, near that of sound. 


AN AR AMJEIS 
CUT PACIFIC 
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FLIGHT TIMES 
ALMOST IN HALF = 


: Please Note! 


@ Pan American’s Intercontinental Jet Clippers* are pure jets. They 
are the world’s newest, largest, fastest, longest range Jetliners — and 
the only pure jets flying the Pacific to the U.S.A. 

Now Pan American puts these magnificent new Jets into regular service 
between Tokyo-Hawaii-LosAngeles, San Francisco ard, effective October 
13, to Portland and Seattle. 

Intercontinental Jet Clippers are already in service on Pan Am’s Polar 
Route to Europe from the U.S. West Coast —the only Jets on the straight- 
line Polar route. 8 hours faster than any other Polar service!. | 

Now you ean enjoy the serene world of the Jet Clippers—flying high 
above the weather, in near silent, vibration-free comfort, at “—_ ex: 
ceeding 600 miles per hour. 

On every Pacific Jet Clipper flight you have your choice. of deluxe ° 
President Special service or thrifty tourist-fare Rainbow service. Jet Clippers 

e in addition to Pan Am’s popular Super-7 service across the Pacific. 


6 HRS.%m 


- Jet all the way to Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, 
Washington, New York and on to Europe. 

Pan Am’s Jet Clippers connect at San Francisco and Los Angeles with 

onward carrier jet service to midwest and east coast cities. From New 

York fly across the Atlantic by Pan Am's 707 Jet Clippers to London, 

Paris, Rome. 


*Trede-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pes, OF. 


PAN AM Bann JETS — FASTEST BY FAR ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


TOKYO 10” a Pune er curren © rurso ser “4 piston engine 
ein CO. scl) b len, 00 alk... 0 Sande, 106 
San Francisco . , .12 hrs. 50 mins. . ..20 hrs. O mins. . . .24 hrs. 25 mins. . 
tPertiand ......12 hrs. 5S mins. ....0-ceeeeccees 20 hee. 28 mins. 


tSeattle .......13 hrs. 15 mins. ... 66 cece cccees.- 18 Re8, O mins, 
tEffective Oct. 13 


Pan American also offers you fastest service to U.S. cities via i Am 
pure Jet to California and onward connecting carrier Jet service: 14/2 | ; 
hrs. faster to Chicago, 12/2 hrs. faster to St. Louis, 13/4 hrs. faster to 
Washington, D.C., 16 hrs. faster to New York, 


For expert trip planning, call your helpful travel agent or Pan American 
Phone 211-2441, 20, 2-Chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo + Phone 26-6048/9, Tokyo Tatemono Bldg., Osaka 


Pan Am—the Jet leader—has already carried 
over 130,000 transatlantic Jet passengers. ~ 


i 


© STARTING SEPT. 7 FROM TOKYO 


un. TO HAWAII 


From September 7th through 19th 
Departure Tokyo 10 AM 
on Jet Clippers 


a 


12 HBB. ss TO U.S. WEST COAST 
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. Avenue, in Rio de Janeiro, which is said to be one of the widest thoroughfares in the world. 


‘Country of 21st Century’ — 
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Brazil Opens Doors to World 


By SETSUZO SAWADA 


President of Japan-Brazil Central 
? Society 

It is my great pleasure that 
The Japan Times is publishing 
a special supplement commemo- 
rating the 137th anniversary of 
the independence of Brazil to- 
day, and I wish to express my 
heartfelt congratulations on the 
occasion through this esteemed 
paper. 

Brazil with its vast territories 
was founded with the spirit of 
humanitarian love, and _ this 
voung country-ds been magna- 
nimous enough to open its doors 
to all peoples of the world. 

As is generally known, many 
races are leading a peaceful life 
in Brazil. They are cooperating 
with one another to build up 
Brazilian culture. 

Basically, the Brazilians Con- 
sist of three races—natives, 
whites and Negroes. But in no 
part of Brazil's history is re- 
corded any trouble or strife be- 
tween Portuguese and other 
races. This is a definite proof 
that the Brazilians have con- 
stantly been living up to the 
spirit of love and ‘friendship. It 
is small wonder that a white- 
man marries a native girl or a 
Negro girl. 


The Portuguese are the 
pioneers who introduced Chris- 
tian culture into this giant trop- 
ical country. Perhaps, it may 
be said that Brazil is the larg- 
est and only country whose so- 
cial structure has been almos 
Europeanized. 


This democratic country is 
now working out measures to 
invite good people from the 
rest of the world in order to 
develop itself into a still great- 
‘er nation. 

From Japan, nearly 200,000 
settlers e crossed the Paci- 
fic and @Mmigrated there for the 
past half a century since 1908. 
Today, over 400,000 people of 
Japanese ancestry are warmly 
embraced by the Braz!!ian com- 
munity. 

These Japanese emigrants 
and their descendants are ac- 
tively taking part in the eco- 
nomic and cultural develop- 
ment of Brazil. Especially, their 
contribution to the furtherance 
of the farming industry is strik- 
ing. They are credited for their 
success in preventing damage 


to topsoil in farmland, ex- 
terminating injurious insects 
parasitic on coffee, utilizing 


Uganda bees of Africa, develop- 
ing new wheat species and cul- 
tivating jute and pimento in 
the Amazon area. 

These Japanese immigrants 
are now leading producers and 
suppliers of vegetables, fruit 
and eggs around the major 
cities. The economic develop 
ment of Brazil owes in no 
small measure to the inherent 
intelligence and industriousness 
with which they have develop. 


ed natural resources abundant 
in its vast land, 


Moreover, many sons and 
daughters and grandsons and 
granddaughters of these pio 
neers have been merging into 
Brazilian society as statesmen, 
educationists and doctors. 


Determined to live in this 
country forever, these settlers 
are devoting themselves to the 
political and economic growth 
of Brazil as good citizens. 

Fortunately, their efforts 
have won the high appreciation 
of the people and Government 
of Brazil. When I visited Bra- 
zil last year as a representa- 
tive of the organizations con- 
cerned on the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of Japanese 
emigration, I heard Japan and 
Japanese emigrants lavished 
with words of admiration many 
times. 

Relations between Japan and 
Brazil have been growing closer 
and closers year by year since 
the end of World War II. The 
people and Government of 
Japan have come to have a bet- 
ter understanding of this South 
American country. Eying its 
promising future, the Govern- 
ment has been extending un- 
etinted assistance not only in 
sending farmer emigrants but 
also in promoting Japan-Brazil 
economic cooperation. So far, 
Japanese business interests 
have branched out in the fields 
of iron manufacture, shipbuild- 
ing, spinning and pharmaceu- 
tical industry. 

Although Japan appears to 
be a little behind advanced 
European nations in the arena 
of Japan-Brazil collaboration, 
it is very gratifying to note 
that friendly ties between the 
two countries are fast expand- 
ing. I believe that not only 
large but medium and small en- 
terprises should advance into 
Brazil in the future. 

Often called “a country of the 
futuxe,” Brazil is probably un- 
rivaled by any other country 
in that it abounds in areas 
awaiting development. There is 
endless need for such work es- 
pecially in the immense areas 
along the Amazon River. 

Actually, the development of 
these areas is steadily progress- 
ing. President Juscelino Kubit- 
schek, since his assumption of 
office in 1956, has been push- 
ing ambitious plans for indus- 
trialization and economic devel- 
opment. 

For these purposes, the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil has invested 
and extended a huge sum with 
emphasis placed on the import 
system and_ industrialization 
projects. As a result, Brazil's in- 
dustrial production has now 
come to exceed agricultural 
production in terms of value. 

Brazil has been often associft- 
ed with farming. It is trué that 
the country still retains its 
character of a farming nation, 
but, at the same time, Brazil is 


the largest industrial power in 
South America. 


Sao Paulo, where the Japanese 
are most active, has now 
grown to be the biggest -indus- 
trial city in the Continent with 
its population spiraling from 1,- 
300,000 to 3,300,000 for the past 
30 years. If the population of 
satellite settlements is included, 
the total will reach the four 
million mark. The population 
increase rate of this city is per- 
haps far higher than that of 
any other city in the world. 


On the other hand, it seems 
that the industrialization policy 
has caused some economic con- 
fusion. It is believed that such 
confusion has been the result 
of slump in the export of farm 
products and excessively rapid 
industrialization. I am _  con- 
fident, however, that the situa- 
tion will gradually improve. 


The economic development of 
Brazil has made rapid strides 
under the positive economic 
policy of the present adminis- 
tration. It is expected that Bra- 
zil will develop step by step 
into a first-rate industrial pow- 
er. 


I am told Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi received the 
impression that Brazil was a 
“country of the 2ist century” 
when he visited there in July. 
This is the consensus of opinion 
among those foreigners who 
know something about that 
country. I also received the 
same impression while I lived 
in Brazil for some four years 
in the 1930's. 


Racial equality, coexistence 
and coprosperity are the key- 
note of Brazil’s policy. It has 
never fought any aggressive 
war, nor has it ever meddied 
in the politics of a neighboring 
country. 

It is very fortunate that this 
great pacifist country has a 
deep understanding of Japan 
and its people. We are grate- 
ful to Brazil for showing better 
sentiment toward Japan than 
any other country in the world 
in recent years. 

So I am convinced that Ja, 
pan should endeavor to deepe 
friendly ties with Brazil by 
promoting not only emigration 
but also trade from a broad 
standpoint. We should not 
pursue immediate gains but 
should look forward to stronger 
solidarity in appreciation of the 
good will Brazil has shown us. 

In this sense, it is pleasing 
to note that personnel ex- 
changes between the countries 
have been stepped up and that 
the bonds of Japan-Brazil 
friendship have been strengthen- 
ed in recent years. Another 
encouraging fact is that cultural 
agreements are expected shortly 
to be sjened . 

Let me close my message by 
sincerely praying for the fur- 
ther prosperity of Brazil on 
this memorable occasion. 
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Friendly Ties With Japan 
Date Back Half a Century 


By ROBERTO MENDES 
GONCALVES 


Brazilian Ambassador 


I am sincerely grateful to 
The Japan Times for having 
granted me the opportunity to 
address a message the Japa- 
nese people on the day when 
my country celebrates its 137th 
year of Independence. 


As representative of the Bra- 
zilian Government in Japan, I 
am happy to say that the good 
relations of friendship for- 
tunately existing between our 
two countries make it rather 
gratifying, if easy to me to sehd 
a message of good whl to the 
Japanese nation ang its people 
on our National 


The close ties th k Brazil 
to Japan were first blished 
in the Meiji era. As far back as 
September 1897, the two coun- 
tries started their diplomatic re- 
lations through the creation of 
Legations in Tokyo and in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


But, for.the sake of history, 
it should be recalled that it was 
the year 1908 that was bound 
to mark the real beginning of a 
lasting friendship. It was then 
that, having decided to open her 
doors to Japanese immigrants, 
Brazil received some 800 Japa- 
nese, mainly agriculturists, to 
work in coffee plantations in the 
State of Sao Paulo. 

Apart from a short period 
during World War II, when the 
flow of Japanese immigration 
was discontinued, the Japanese 
have always shown a keen in- 
terest in settling in Brazil. To- 
day there live in my country 
four generations of Brazilians of 
Japanese origin comprising over 
400,000 people, by far the larg- 
est Japanese colony in the 
world. One may take it for 
granted that the figure could 
have been much higher were it 
hot for the lack of transporta- 
tion. 

Although Japanese immi- 
grants are known for their 
adaptability to their new en- 
vironment abroad, especially in 
Brazil, where many of them 
have prospered not only in 
agriculture but also in industry, 
one cafhot overlook some of the 
problems connected with their 
emigration. 

To mention just one, whieh, 
incidentally, is the most serious 
of all, I would like to refer to 
the difficulties they have to 
surmount in order to feel per- 
fectly assimilated by their 
adopted country. Going to such 
a distant land, where the ways 
of living, customs and religion 
are quite different—and this 
coupled with the great differ- 
ence of culture and language— 
it is not to be wondered at that 
they should find it hard to inte- 
grate into the Brazilian society. 

It is true that a certain degree 
of assimilation has already been 
achieved in the economic and 
technical fields, but much is stfil 
to be accomplished in the cul- 
tural and social aspects of their 
identification: with the. country. 

An agreement on immigration 
is now under discussion be- 
tween Brazilian and Japanese 
authorities in Rio de Janeiro 
and I expect it will be conclud- 
ed before the end of the year. 
Upon strong recommendation of 
its Embassy in Tokyo, the Bra- 
zilian Government is examining 
the possibility of providing for 
duty-free entry of equipment 
brought along by immigrants, 
also of small industrial plants 
which may benefit the economic 
development of the country. 

In another article in this 
paper some data may be found 
relating to the Brazilian econo- 
my. Here, I would like to say 
just a few words on Brazil's 
position in the _ international 
scene. 

A founding member of United 
Nations, Brazil has never failed 
to extend to that organization 
her constructive cooperation, ac- 
tively participating in the work 


eign policy. 


_of every ‘General Assembly, of 


the Security Council and of the 
Specialized Agencies. Brazil's 
foreign policy is characterized 
by strict adherende to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Charter 
of the United Nations as well 
as to those of the Charter of the 
Organization of, American 
States. 

The external policy of my 
country, which is dictated by 
the superior interests connected 
with its security and economic 
development, may bg summed 
up in three main paints: (a) 


intensive promotion of the eco- 
nomic development of countries 


with low per capita income, 
whether through international 
technical and financial assist- 
ance or through the adoption, 
by the United Nations, of res- 
olutions providing for the just 
claims of Latin American, Arab 
and Afro-Asiatic nations: (b) 
solidarity with Latin American 
countries, without impairing 
historical and cultural affinities 
that from time immemorial have 
linked Brazil to Latin European 
nations, and (c) unconditional 
support to the Western Powers 
in their efforts toward the pres- 
ervation of peace and security 
according to the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 


The respect for the sovereign- 
ty of the State, which implies 
the principle of noninterven- 
tion, on the rt of any nation, 
in the internal affairs of an- 
other, has also been one of the 
most cherished rules of our for- 

In point of fact, Brazilian 
statesmen are so imbued with 
the spirit of such a sound pre- 
cept, that one would not risk 
being too generous in consider- 
ing Brazil its most militant de- 
fender, both within the United 


Nations and the Organization of 


American States, which, within 
the framework of the former, 
constitutes the regional organiz- 
ation charged with the mainten- 
ance of peace, collective secur- 


ity and defense of the American 
continent against foreign ag- 
gression. 

It is worth noting that the 
Inter-American regional system 
has, from the viewpoint of 
juridical and political interna- 
tional relations, progressed 
much more than the United Na. 
tions, let aldne other regional 
pacts which rule over the peace- 
ful coexistence of other grou 
of nations. 

Suffice it to say that the Inter- 
American Treaty for Reciprocal 
Assistance, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947, which establish- 
ed the system .of collective se- 
curity on the acknowledged 
principle that an aggression 
against any American country 
shall be held as an aggression 
against them all, thus creating 
the joint obligation to repress 
the aggressor, was the forerun- 
ner and the fountain which in- 
Spired the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization. | 

Up to date, the treaty hag 
been invoked at least five times 
and so far there is no instance 
where a particular controversy 
between American countries has 
not been peacefully solved 
thanks to the various proce- 
dures of peaceful settlement 
which it provides for. And 
Brazil is proud to say that 
whenever a situation developed 
which would render it neces- 
sary to apply the Rio treaty, 
she has extended her most 
vigorous support to its enforce- 
ment 

A clear, unselfish spirit of 
initiative, a determination to 
quicken in all American peoples 
a desire, or rather an unflagging 
will to fight for the spiritual, 
social and economic prosperity 
of the continent—such are now 
the majn features of Brazil's 
foreign policy. 

This indeed is the essential 
idea underlying the vast pro- 
gram laid out in May 1958, just 
after the sorrowful events that 
surrounded Vice President Rich- 
ard Nixon’s tour to several 
Latin American countries, when 
President, Kubitschek decided to 
write a personal letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower urging him to 
participate, together with other 
American Heads of State, in a 
thorough self-examination so as 
to ascertain whether, in the 
light of the principles of our 
Charter, we are really heading 
the right way. 

The Brazilian leader specifi- 
cally mentioned the particular 
obligation, assumed under the 
Charter, of all member-States to 
assist one another in the fulfill- 
ment of social welfare and eco- 
nomic prosperity of all—an 
ideal which up to then had ap- 
parently been overlooked. 

It. was not long before the 


ff 


idea of President Kubitschek 
won over the support of all 
members of the.Organization of 
American States, including the 
one on whose shoulders the 
greater share of responsibility 
would devolve in the financing 
of our economic progresgs— the 
United States of America. 

The Brazilian President's’ ini- 
tiative took all Latin America 
by storm, as ft were. The ex- 
pression “Operation Pan-Amer- 
ica” was immediately coined to: 
describe an idea which is no 
longer ours, so widespread was 
its popularity in the American 
countries. And my readers will 
be interested to know that 
“Operation Pan-American” has 
already borne its first fruits 
with the creation, a few months 
ago, of the Inter-American Bank 
of Economic Development, with 
an underwritten capital of 
$1,000 million. 

The celebration of the great- 
est event in our history affords 
me also an opportunity to pre- 
sent, through your columns, my 
respects to Their Imperial Ma)- 
esties, the Emperor and the Em- 

ress of Japan, to the Imperial 

amily, to the Japanese Govern- 
ment and. to the industrious. 
people of Japan. 

Though poles apart, Brazil 
and Japan are bound to set to 
the world ah example of how 
different peoples, no matter 
how deep their differences in 


penden 


President J nsceline Kubitschek 
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character, customs and religion 
may be, can still work and co- 
operate peacefully in search of 
their common well-being and 
prosperity. 

Such was, though conveyed in 
other words, the same hope ex- 
pressed by Prime-Minister No- 
busuke Kishi during his recent 
visit to my country. There, in 
a friendly atmosphere, the 
Prime Minister had the occasion 
to discuss with President Kubi- 
tschek and other Brazilian au- 
thorities ways and means of 
removing the present difficulties 
facing immigration and trade be- 
tween the two countries. In a 
joint Declaration signed on that 
occasion, both agreed on the 
need of negotiating amew trade 
agreement, also of shortly con- 
cluding agreements on immigra- 
tion and cultural relations. 

But I believe the most signi- 
ficant passage of the declaration 
is where President Kubitschek 
and Prime Minister Kishi voiced 
their hope that the economic re- 
lations between the two coun- 
tries may develop toward per- 
fect integration in the fields of 
investments, immigration and 
trade. . 

For my part, as Ambassador 
of Brazil in Japan, may I say 
that not only do I hope that 
such degree of cooperation will 
soon be achieved, but also that 
I will spare no effort and leave 
no stone unturned to make it a 
tangible reality. 


Inter-American Bank Taking Shape 


The 21 American republics 
completed the charter of 4 
$1,000 million . inter-American 
bank to promote economic de- 
velopment in Latin America, ac- 
cording to a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Times 
dated April 8 and filed by E. W. 
Kenworthy. 


Thus is brought: to fruition 
another phase of “Operation 
Pan American,” the “battle 
against the festering sore of un- 
derdevelopment” initiated by 
President Kubitschek which 
has occupied the. attention of 
diplomats of the hemisphere. 


The agreement will go into 
effect when the charter has 
been ratified by countries whose 
allotted subscriptions represent 
85 per cent of the authorized 
capital stock. 


The United States, which is 
to put up 40 per cent of the 
capital, is expected to move 
quickly to obtain Congressionai 
endorsement of membership 
and an appropriation for its 


initial subscription. 

The charter provides for two 
complementary agencies. 

The first, and larger one, will 
be the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, which will be com- 
parable, on a regional basis, to 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 
(the World Bank). 


The Inter-American Bank will 
make most of its loans in dollars 
for wealth-producing projects. 
The loans wi be repayable in 
the currencies in which they 
are made and the terms will be 
those of regular commercial 
banks. 

The second ageric¥Y will’ be a 
Fund for Special Operations, 
which will make loans that 
would normally be regarded as 
unacceptable bank risks. These 
loans will finance projects that 
are socially useful but not 
necessarily self-liquidating. Such 
loans will have easier terms and 
will be repayable in local. cur- 
Yencies. . 

The authorized capital stock 


‘paid 


for the Development Bank is 
$850 million divided into 85,000 
shares of $10,000 par value each. 
Of the total $400 million’ will be 
into the bank and $450 
million will be callable, 

The United States’ share of 
the paid-in capital is $150 mil- 
lion and of the callable, $200 
million. The United States’ 
contribution will be in gold and 
dollars. The contribution of 
the Latin-American countries 
will be 50 per cent in gold 
and dollars and 50 per cent 
in their own currencies. 

The paid-in capital will be 
spread over three years—20 per 
cent of each nation’s share to 
be paid the first year and 40 per 
cent in each of the next two 
years. When the initial sub- 
scriptions have been paid in, it 
is planned to increase the 
capitalization by $500 million. 

The total capitalization of the 


the Inter-American 
sell bonds on the private money 
market, 


$50 million. Fifty per cent of 
the Latin-American contribu- 
tion will be in gold and dollars. 

Each Mation will put up 50 
per cent of its share the first 
year and the rest when further 
funds are needed. Since fund 
loans will be repaid in local 
currencies, the fund will not 
be revolving like the bank, and 
new infusions of capital will be 
needed. The charter makes no 
provision for automatic infu- 
sions of new capital. 

The charter also states that 
the bank will cooperate with 


-private banks and with other 


national and international lend- 
ing institutions. It was agreed 
that the bank’s resources would 
be regarded as supplemental to, 


and not a substitute for, those 
other institutions. 


It is planned that eventually 
Bank will 


as the World Bank 


Special Operations Fund will be now does. 


$150 million of which the United 
States will put up $100 million 
and the Latin-American nations 


(From “Brazilian Bulletin” 
Brazjian Government Trade Bu- 
reau,” New York) 
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THE YASUDA FIRE AND MARINE _ 


Insurance Company, Limited 
Established 1887 s 


6 Otemachi 1-chome, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japa 
All classes of Insurance except Life — 


Diench Offices in Brazil 


__ In affiliation with 
Companhia de Seguros “América do Sul’”’ 
Sio Paulo 
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Rio de Janeiro: Avenida Presidente Vargas, 502-142, Rio de Janeiro 
Rua Bardo de Itapetininga, 140, 42,and., S30 Paulo 
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By GALBA SAMUEL SANTOS 
ist Secretary of Brazilian Embassy 


Brazilian culture has for cen- 
turies taken European patterns 
as its main source of inspira- 
tion. Brazilian writers and poets 
for over three centuries did 
nothing but copy the canons of 
the main European schools of 
art and thought. However, at 
the dawn of the present century 
the first signs of a nationalistic 
trend in most of our artistic 
and literary output were al- 
ready showing and today we 
can already speak of a genuine, 
if incipient, Brazilian culture. 


To quote just one aspect of 
cultural development where 
Brazil a successfully got rid 
of traditional European influ- 
ence, it is worth noting the re- 
markable progress achieved by 
Brazilian architecture. Foreign- 
ers are usually astonished at the 
apparentiy incredible use that 
concrete is put to in Brazil, 
with no recourse to reinforce- 
ment in some cases. Also im- 
pressive is the construction, 
without the support of pillars, 
of domes with 


tied 


an Sinn oe isabella 


The hydrographic survey ship 


so long a diam- 
_ . a vane ‘ - 


Some Aspects of Brazil 


eter that the’ layman would 
expect them to collapse at any 
moment, 


In point of fact, Brazil's fast 
strides in the field of architec- 
ture are today #6 well-known 
the world over, that students 
from many countries, including 
Japan, very often find it worthy 
to go to Brazil in order to get 
acquainted with our architec- 
ture, Even now, a prominent 
Japanese, Mr. Hisaakira Kano, 
ex-President of the Japan Hous- 
ing Corporation, is making 4a 
special trip to Brazil, where he 
will inspect the progress of the 
construction of our new capital, 
Brasilia, a project which is 
dealt with in another article on 
this paper. 

From the viewpoint of archi- 
tecture, Rio de Janeiro ranks 
as one of the most beautiful 
citles in the world. Also Belo 
Horizonte, capital of the hinter- 
land state of Minas Gerais is a 
fine example of a city accord- 
ing to a carefully drawn blue- 
print, Just as Washington D.C. 
had been. ~ 


Painting and sculpture in 
Brazil during the colonial 
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Canopus built for the Brazilian 
Industries of Japan 
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period would draw inspiration 
chiefly from religious motifs. 
The greatest figure of the time 
was Antonio Francisco Lisboa, 
better known by the Nickname 
of “Aleijadinho” (The Little 
Cripple), who worked miracu- 
lous masterpieces out of soap- 
stone for the decoration of 
many churches in Minas Gerais. 

Among the most renowned 
painters of* the 18th century, 
Pedro Americo and Victor Mei- 
relles deserve special mention 
for their paintings depicting 
scenes and heroic feats of Bra- 
zilian history. 

In our days Brazilian paint- 
ing is still living through a 
phase initiated in Sao Paulo by 
Lasar Segall, in 1922, at the 
same time, by the way, as Graca 
Aranha was launching a paral- 
lel movement in the field of let- 
ters, Outstanding among repre- 
sentatives of this school are 
Candido Portinari, Cavalcanti, 
Guignard, Amaral and many 
others. ‘The first one has al- 
ready acquired international re- 
pute, especially through his 


painting for the United Nations 
building of a panel enhancing 
the horrors. 
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Navy by Ishikawajima Heavy 


Brazilian N avy and Japan~ 


By CAPT. JOSE DE CARVALHO JORDAO 


Brazil commemorates. today 
one of her major historical 
events. On Sept 7th, 137 years 
ago, by the declaration of Pedro 
I, Brazil became a _ politically 
emancipated nation, thus enter- 
ing the group of free and in- 
dependent states. 

The advent of Brazilian in- 
dependence, far from represent- 
ing an untimely rebellion against 
vested authority, must be con- 
sidered as the result of the com- 
plex chain of events of histori- 
cal antecedents, as a fatal hap- 
pening which these very same 
antecedents prepared and the 
authorized voice of a _ Portu- 
guese prince definitely legalized. 

Though inclined to eliminate 
from her memory the blood she 
had to shed in order to achieve 
independence, Brazil does not 
forget those who gave their full 
measure of efforts for the ma- 
terialization of such a patriotic 
event. Today more than ever 
she intends to keep afresh the 
memory of all her sons, especial- 
ly those who used to be in her 
Sea Force—the names of Coch- 
rane, Taylor, and Joao das 
Botas, the latter considered as 
the true founder of the Brazil- 
ian Navy. To those, let us add 
others less graduated, as Gren- 
fell, David Jewet, and Barroso 
Pereira. 

The honorable and patriotic 
task in the consolidation of po- 
litical emancipation of the na- 
tion was-assigned to the recent- 
ly organized Naval Force. It 
engaged, always victoriously, in 
the immortal campaigns in 
which it was called to inter- 
vene. It went through the 4,000 
miles of coastal frontiers, ex- 
pelling enemies from the ter- 
ritorial sea; on land it helped 
to knock down the oppression 
of conquerors, and then recon- 
eiling all the Brazilians, thus 
preserving the integrity of the 
Nation. 


Naval Attache, Brazilian Embassy 


the Brazilian Nav¥ is building 
one of the mainstays of the 
progress of the nation. 

The Brazilian Navy has kept 
growing since its creation, al- 
ways having in mind not only 
the edifying examples of its pre- 
decessors, but also the teach- 
ings in various aspects of tech- 
nology, of lessons learned by 
practice and experience of na- 
tions of longer history, as well 
as through the industrial, tech- 
nical, and scientific progress of 
our own nation. 

Since BrazH is an essentially 
maritime nation, with her coast- 
line of about 4,000 miles extend- 
ing almost all way down the 
South Atlantic, she has in her 
navy a guarantee of the union 
of her sons: both carrying out 
sea traffic indispensable to her 
necessities, and contributing to 
the closer union among Brazil- 
ians, by recruiting them from 
different regions of the country 
to man her vessels. 

The Brazilian Navy, which so 
many times has sent ‘its ships 
and its men to foreign coun- 
tries for various purposes, feels 
closely the affection with which 
they are received. In 1908 the 
Training Ship Benjamin Con- 
stant arrived in this great coun- 
try, and until now the Bra- 
zilian Navy remembers that 
event with affection. In our 
office, there is a historical pic- 
ture, Where the glorious hero 
Admiral Togo is seen accom- 
panied by Brazilian officers in 
his visit aboard. 

For us Brazilians and parfic- 
ularly for the navy, this picture 
has a special significance:—it 
makes us remember that in the 
same month and year the Train- 
ing Ship Bénjamin Constant ar- 
rived at the Port of Yokohama 
(June, 1908), the mercantile 
ship Kasato Maru arrived in 
Brazil carrying the first group 
of Japanese immigrants. It 


It is on such foundations that bears witness to the participa- 
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tion pf the Brazilian nation in 
the good relations between 
friendly nations. 


Also in the-same office we 
find the photos of four Brazil. 
ian cargoships constructed in 
Japan, one of them showing on 
her stern the name of Barroso 
Pereira, one of the heroes of 
our Independence War. Those 
ships bring to our memory the 
unforgettable days their crews 
spent among the Japanese peo- 
ple, specially because they felt 
in this country as if they were 
in Brazil; and when they return- 
ed to their motherland they 
never got tired of showing to 
their fellow countrymen the en- 
thusiasm for all that they had 
seen and experienced in this 
marvelous country. 


Two more photos make us re- 
member the two very beautiful 
hydrographic ships which Japan 
constructed for Brazil. Again, 
as happened with the crews of 
the cargo ships, those of the 
hydrographic vessels felt the 
same wholehearted enthusiasm 
for this country. This was an- 
other example of the participa- 
tion of the Brazilian Navy in 
the strengthening of the already 
strong friendship linking the 
two countries. 


A few days ago we had the 
pleasure of attending the launch- 
ing ceremony of the oil tanker 
Presidente Wenceslau, the first 
of a series of three, ordered by 
Petrobras from Japanese ship- 
yards. This ceremony touched 
us profoundly, not only by re 
minding us that a great deal of 
this peace-making work is owed 
to this great company, Ishikawa- 
jima Heavy Industries Co., Ltd., 
which joined us recently in the 
construction of a shipyard short- 
ly to be inaugurated in Rio de 
Janeiro, but also in seeing Japa- 
nese youths waving Brazilian 
flags with patriotic fervor when 
the national anthems of the two 
nations echoed, in an evident 
demonstration of the affection 


;and devotion with which the 


present generation is transmit- 
ting the feelings of our two na- 
tions to the younger genera- 
tions. 


If the sea separatesus, our 
navies use it to unite us. 
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war and the blessings and boons 
of peace. 


Several Brazilian 
have won citations afd awards 
in foreign expositions. Alde- 
mir Martins, an inspired expert 
on India-ink pictures, had @ 
first prize at the latest Venice 
Biennial, 


Brazil has also her own Bien- 
nial, which takes place every 
other year in Sao Paulo. Not 
only by the prizes awarded, but 
also by the seriousness and im- 
partiality in their distribution, 
the event has aroused so much 
interest abroad that one may 
rate it as comparable if not su- 
perior to that of Venice. 

As regards Brazilian*music, it 
is as varied and colorful as the 


different races participating in. bs 


the melting-pot which produced 
the so-called national type. The 
primitive rhythms of the native 
Indians, the melodious eadences 
and modulations of the African 
slaves are more often than not 
to be felt In every musical com- 
position, especially in popular 
tunes, 

Father Jose Mauricio ts the 
first true representative of Bra- 
zilian classic music. Most of 
his works were unfortunately 
lost. However, one of theni has 
recently been unearthed from 

revincial archives—a Requiem 
Mass, published and recorded. 
The. razilian Embassy is 
pleased to announce that it wil 
Shortly donate to the (Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK) a selection of recorded 
Brazilian classic and popular 
music, including Jose Mauricio’s 
Requiem Mass. 

In the 19th century towering 
above such names as Leopoldo 
Migus, Arthur Napoleao, Alex- 
andre Levy, 
fand Alberto Nepomuceno, the 
figure of Antonio de Carlos 
Gomes looms up as the greatest 
Opera composer of Brazil if not 
of the whole of South America. 
He was the first American com- 
poser to receive universal rec- 
ognition. His masterpiece “Il 
Guarany,” played for the first 
time at the Scala di Milano 
quickened the audience to ap- 
plause which lasted for over a 
half-hour. The great Verdi, 
present at the premiere, could 
not but exclaim: “He begins 
where I finish.” 

Contemporary music in Brazil 
represented by composers 


Continued on Page 8 


Japan Insurance 
Companies Open 
Shop in Brazil 


Two leading Japanese marine 
and fire insurance companies 
have recently opened business 
in Brazil in the first advance 
of Japanese damage insurance 
firms to South America. 

They are the Tokio Marine 
and Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Yasuda Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co. 

The two firms saw a fertile 
market for their business in 
Brazil which contains a large 
population of Japanese and 
branches and subsidiaries of 
Japanese enterprises. 

The two Japanese insurance 
firms are looking forward to 
bulky contracts with Japan-Bra- 
zil joint ventures, such as the 
Brazil Usiminas Iron and Steel 
Co., and the Japanese firms ad- 
vancing to that country, such 
as the Ishikawajima Heavy In- 
dustries Co., the Toyo Spinning 
Co. and the Pilot Fountain Pen 


is 


o. 

Tokio Marine and Fire Insur- 
ance’s branch in Brazil will en- 
trust its business to the York- 


shire Insurance . for some 
time to come. ° 
Tokio Marine’s tions 


cover a wide range of insur- 
ance business except life and 
workmen's disability compen- 
sation. These include fire, 
marine, automobile, personal 
accident, public liability and 
aviation. = 

Yasuda Fire and Marine In- 
surance opened its Brazilian 
branch office on Sept. 1. It 
handles fire, liability, cargo and 
automobile insurance in con- 
junction with Companhia de 
Seguros “America do Sul” 
(South . American Insurance 
Co.). Yasuda had invested 40 
per cent of this company’s total 
capital of 20 million cruizeiros. 


painters. 


Francisco Braga- 
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Riding the crest of the Japan 
“troom” abroad, Japan's flower 
arrangement art has established 
> a beach-head in Brazil. 
> About 100 Sao Paulo citizens 
> of Japanese ancestry and fel- 


low citizens of other racial back- 
; ground have organized a flower 


Ass 
ee 
nd 


bf arrangement ‘society called 
j ee oe = Tachibana-kai to learn the popu- 
i, =. lar Japanese art. They hold 
se o. classes under the tutelege of 

Hirotoshi Seki, a graduate vf 


the Ikenobo Flower Arrange- 
ment College in Kyoto. 


Several of the flower arrange- 
ment enthusiasts have already 
advanced to the “shihan” 
(teacher) class and flower ar- 
rangement exhibitions held from 
time to time are attracting the 
interest of a large number of 
Sao Paulo citizens. 


Brazilian flower arrangement 
enthusiasts, however, find a 
drawback in the constant cli- 
mate of the land because unlike 
Japan, the South American 
country does not produce the 
--wide variety of flowers. This 
handicap is overcome by the 
_ exercise of the Ikenobo skills 
which have been developed over 
centuries of the school’s history. 


A small number of Brazilian 
Nisei girls have come to Japan 
to further their studies at the 
Ikenobo flower arrangement 
schools and later propagate the 
art in the “new world.” 


The Ikenobo School of Flower 
Arrangement operates the only 
flower arrangement college in 
Japan, 


The college consists of the 


which was established in 1952, 
and a flower arrangement 


Ikenobo Gakuen Junior College, 


ween. Ikenobo Floral Art 
— Wins Fans in Brazil 


course opened two years later, 
A total of 355 students are en- 
rolled in these classes. 

In addition, the Ikenobo runs 
the Kado Senmon Gakuin and 
the Jissen Gakuin. 

The Kado Senmon Gakuin 
was established to train lead- 
ing instructors of the Ikendbo 
School and gives four training 
programs a year, each lasting 
from a week to nine days. 

The Jissen Gakuin is an eve 
ning brides’ school for career 
girls and girls who cannot at- 
tend day-time classes for per- 
sonal reasons. 

Emphasis is laid on flower ar.- ° 


rangement, but sewing, cook- 
ing ang tea ceremon aiso 
taught here. 


The recently 
building of the 
is a four-storied 
ture and cost 
¥125 million. I? has over 30 
rooms including a studio and a 
library. 

In Tokyo, construction work 
is going on for the Ikenobo 
Ochanomizu Gakuin, an affiliate~. 
of the Ikenobo Gakuen, and the 
Tokyo headuarters of the Ikeno- 
bo Kado Kali (Flower Arrange- 
ment Society). 5 


The Ochanornizu Gakuen will 
be a finishing school with em- 
phasis on flower arrangement 
and the Tokyo headquarters, 
a public relations organ for 
spreading in Tokyo the results 
of flower arrangement study in 
Kyoto. 

The Tkenobo School is the old- 
est of the flower arrangement 
echools in Japan and has well 
over 300 chapters throughout 
the country. 


Ikenobo School. 


IO IO CIRM a Pag — 


Top photo shows a modern flower arrangement in- 
corporating the traditional features of the ancient 
Seen in the picture at left are \. 
ceremonies marking the completion of the new Ike- 
nobo Gakuen, while below is shown the Tokyo 
headquarters of the Ikenobo School of Flower 
Arrangement. . 
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Czech Philharmonic Coming 


The peak of the autumn musl-. 
cal season in Japan will be reach- 
ed early with the arrival of the 
world famous Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra on Oct. 16 for 
a series of nationwide concerts, 
The 122-member orchestra will 
be accompanied by its two con- 


ductors, Karel Ancerl and Ladis- 
lav Slovak and two soloists, vio- 


linist Josef Suk and pianist Jan 
Panenka. : 

The first concert is scheduled 
Tokyo on Sunh- 


_. os 


Pgs) poeta perr 9 a 


. as ‘ + 
eei3 $f rae tik ea Sects > 
er ee 
: : 


Nedbal, 


‘day, Oct. 18 at 2 p.m. 


The Czech Phaitharmonie 
which was formed in 1894 in 
Prague first rose to world prom- 
inence on its London tour in 
1902 under the baton of Oska 
composer and members 
of the Czech Quartet. Three 
years later the orchestra went 
to Russia where it performed 
for several months under such 
outstanding foreign conductors 
as Colonne, Ivanov, D’Indy, 
Prokofiev and others. 

In the 65 years of its exist- 


The 122-members Czech Philharmonic Orchestra pt its reg- 


ular hall “The House of Artists” in Prague. 


.* 


as. 


Brazilian Culture 


Continued From Page 7 
such as Lorenzo Fernandes, 
Mignone, Camargo Guarnieri, 
Guarnieri, who are also expert 
musicians. 

The Brazilian composer, how- 
ever, best known all over the 
world, not only for his genius 
but also for his fecundity, is 
Heitor de Villa-Lobos, author of 
over 1,500 works. At 32 his 


genius was recognized through- 
out Europe. Villa-Lobos ¢an 
compose any genre of music for 
any sort of instrument. tas 4 
his works are played eve 
where. They are chiefly mark- 
ed by their rare symphonic 
value, as can be particularly 
seen in “Dancas , Africanas,” 
“Amazonas” and his famous 
“Choros,” some of which are 
also being offered in an LP to 
NHK. The “Bachianas Brasi- 
leiras” are considered his mas- 
terpiece for the picturesque 
blending of Bach’s technique 
with the alluring, irresistible 
charm of Brazilian musical folk- 
lore. 


As stated” above, Brazilian 
literature in the colonial era was 
but an imitation of European 
patterns. It was only in the 
first half of the XIX century, 
witty the natural urge for polit- 
ical independence, that our 
poets and writers started to 
look to their own environment 
for inspiration. Goncalves Dias 
and Goncalves de Magalhaes, the 
former a professor of philoso- 
phy, essayist and playwright, 
amd the latter a romantic poet 
celebrating in lyrical tones the 
wonders of the land, are the 
most representative of that 
period. 

Immediately after, a young 
man appeared in our literary 
circles, destined to play in our 
social history the same role as 
Harriet Beecher Stowe played 
in that of the Uhited States, 
with her “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Born in 1847 and living but until 
he was 24, Castro Alves is the 
greatest Brazilian poet, the one 
thanks to whose moving verses 


’ slave-trade was eventually abol- 


ished in Brazil in 1888. His 
poem “Paulo Affonso Waterfall” 

is said to contain the most beau- 
tiful verses of Brazilian’ poetry. 


After 1870, once the so-called 
“romantic” phase was over and 
Brazilian independence from 
Portugal already consolidated, a 
clear “national” spirit was ap- 
parent in everything that was 
written in the country. “Os 
Sertoes” (Rebellion in the Back- 
lands) of Enclydes da Cunha, 
and the novels of Machado de 
Assis, the greatest Brazilian 
writer, whose humor has often 
been compared to that of Law- 
rence Sterne, are outstanding in 
the literature of that period. 


But it was the year 1922 that 
was bound to see the inaugura- 
tion of the most significant 
period in the evolution of Bra- 
zilian literature. It was then 
that, stimulated by Graca 
Aranha powerful writer whose 
“Chanaan” is a demanding 
study on immigration and social 
problems in general, the “Sema- 
na de Afte Moderna” (Modern 
Art Week), a sort of intellec- 
was launched by 
the current “intelligentsia” in- 
tent on freeing itself of al im- 
ported rules, presiding © over 
literary composition, alien to 
the true ferces underlying their 


‘creative spirit. 


We had in Brazil, of course, 
the same schools of literature as 
France, England and Germany. 
The “naturalism” of Zola and 
the “realism” of Balzac and 
Flaubert found their counter- 
parts in Brazil in the worlds of 
Aluizio de Azevedo, Raul Pom- 


peia and Julio Ribeiro, whose 
“A Carne” (The Flesh) display- 


ed such a raw realism that it / 


was immediately dubbed “A 
Carnica” (Carrion or Rotten 
.Fiesh). 


“The Semana da Arte Mo- 
derna,” however, is the starting 
point of something quite new 
and authentic in our literature. 
If Graca Aranha was its mentor, 
Mario de Andrade and Manuel 
Bandeira were its most ardent 
campaigners. Bandeira, who is 
still alive, is without favor con- 
sidered the greatest of our pres- 
ent poets. One of his short 
poems is below reproduced in a 
translation by Leonard _ 5S. 
Downes. , at least to the 
author of this article, the most 
genuine, if to some conserva- 
tive, representative of modern 
Brazilian poetry. 


As for Mario de Andrade, a 
scholar whose intellectual curi- 
osity embraced practically 
every branch of human knowl- 
edge, he was the most active 
propagandist of the “modernis- 
tic” movement. His somewhat 
unintelligible and at times pre- 
posterously-sounding novel 
“Macanaima” is an attempt to 
mingle, now poetically, now in 
prose, now abounding in hid- 
den meanings, now  interna- 
tionally abstruse and hazy, the 
legends, languages, customs and 
trends of the races that con- 
tributed to the formation of the 
Brazilian le: the Portu- 
guese, the Indian and the Ne- 
gro. 


Poets of this period, which 
extends up to our days, are 
Menotti del Picchia, author .of 
“Juca Mulato,” Guilherme de 
Almejda, Guilherme de Figuire 
do, also a playwright, whose 
“A Raposa e as Uvas” (The Fox 
and the Grapes) has been trans- 
lated into several languages 
and staged in countless coun- 
tries, including Japan; Carlos 
Drummond de Andrade, per- 
haps the best of all for 
his acumen and depth of expres- 
sion; Jorge de Lima and Murillo 


Mendes, mystic poets; Murillo 
Araujo, J. G. de Araujo Jorge, 
Augusto Frederico Schmidt, 


Cassiano Ricardo, Cecilia Mel- 
relles, Abgar Renault, Adalgisa 
Nery and Vicius de Morais, all 
of them still living, are also dis- 
tinguished exponents of modern 
Brazilian poetry. 

As for novelists and story- 
tellers, it may be said that the 
Brazilidn literature is undergo- 
ing one of the most prolific and 
significant phases of its history. 
With a few “honorable and 
honored exceptions, most of 
them are now turning chiefly to 
regional and national themes. 


Sociological studies carried 
out by, among others, Gilberto 
Greyre, author of “Casa Grande 
e  Senzala” (Masters and 
Slaves), have naturally urged 
would-be writers to meander 
into the lives of their characters 
as predestined by the back- 
ground of economic and social 
injunctions. Jose Lins do Rego 
and Jorge Amado are the most 
expressive interpreters of Gil- 
berto Freyres’s findi and 
theories. The first built most 
of his work around what was 
termed “The Sugar-cane Cycle” 
and the second got plots for 
nearly all his novels out of the 
“cacau cycle.” 9 


Also intimately connected 
with this period is Monteiro 
Lobato, a vigorous writer 
whose “Jeca Tatu,” is a sort of 
vindication of the sertanejo (the 
inlander or hillbilly). A little 
later we have the figures of 
Gilberto Amado, whose works, 
especially his memoirs and 
poems, are the delight of who- 
ever chances upon one éf his 
books, and that of Graciliano 
Ramos, whose impressive pen- 


ence the dérchestra has tireless- 
ly and brilliantly made a tour 
of nearly every country in Eu- 
rope, with each new success 
bringing more invitations for 
tours abroad. 

This orchestral ensemble 
which has a “steel springlike 
flexibility, a spectacular brilll- 
ance and a surety of tone” 
cémes to Japan, fresh from its 
most recent triumph at this 
year’s Edinburgh Festival which 
closes on Sept. 12. 

The schedule of their corm 
certs is as follows: Tokyo, Hi- 
biya Hall, Oct. 18, 2 p.m.; @ct. 
20, 6.30 p.m., Oct. 21, 6.30 p.m. 
Sapporo, Oct. 26, 2 p.m. Sendai, 
Oct. 27, 6.30 p.m. Nagaoka, Oct. 
28. 6 p.m. Toyama, Oct. 29, 6.30 
p.m. Nagoya, Oct. 30, 6. 
Tokyo Oct. 31, 
Hall, 6.30 p.m. Shizuoka, } 
6.30 p.m. Fukuoka, Nov. 
p.m. Hiroshima, Nov. 4, 
p.m. Osaka, Festival Hall, Nov. 
6, 7, 6.30 p.m. 


RADIO 


Monday, Sept. 7 
FEN TOKYO (810 Kes.) 


| NEWS: Every’ hour on the hour. 
| 6:05 . a.m—Rise and Shine 6:35 — 
Rise and Shine, 7:10—Morn- 
ing Meditations, 7:15—-The Morn- 
ing Show, 8:05—T#ke 25, 8:3-— 
The Breakfast Club, - 9:05—Ga- 
len Drake, $:30 — Bert Parks 
Bandstand, 10:05—Turn Back the 
Clock, 10:30 — Dise Jockey Jury, 
11:05—Morning Melodies, 11:15— 
Koffee Kiatsch, 11:30—Tennessee 


Ernie 
| 42: 15 p.m.—Dise ‘n’ Data, 1:05 — 
Bob Hope, 1:15—The New York- 
ers, 1:30— Matinee, 2 :05-—— Mati- 
nee Concert: Ballet Suite “St. 
Francis” (Hindemith), Intermez- 
zo from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream (Mendelssohn), Concerto 
No. 2 in G for Violin (Prokofiev), 
Philadelphia Orch, 3:05—Waltz 
Time, 3:15—Behind the Story, 
3:30—Music Amigos, 3:45—Ebony 
rs Ala 4:05—Cisco Kid, 4:30-— 
will appear as soloist with y into Melody, 505—Jour- 


‘ ney into Melody. 
the Czech Philharmonic Or. / $:30—Soundtrack, 5:45—Man About 


Ladislav Slovak, chief con- 
ductor of the Bratislava Ra- 
dio Symphony Orchestra, was 


Violinist 


Born in Prague 37 years Josef Suk who 
ago Jan Panenka made his 


debut as a pianist at the 


specially chosen to accom- Smetana International Com  -yoctra is well known in Ja- Town, 6:15—Weathervane, 6:20 
pany the Czech Philharmonic cours in Prague where he —Spotlight on Sports 6:30 — 
on its Japan tour. Born in won first prize. Since then he Fae now through his concert | Music by Candle Light, 7:05—~ 
1919 he studied conducting at has toncertized in Austria, mgagements here last au- Shortwave USA, 17:15—Johnny 
the Bratislava National Music Bulgaria, England, France, ‘umn. The great grandson of Dollar, 7:30—Meet the Press, 7:55 
D ak and andson of the —Duffy’s Tavern, 8:05—It's All 

Academy. From 195455 he Finland, Germany, Poland, vor gr Music. €:00-Volees- Spenk Jess 
also studied conducting in Romania and the Soviet . composer Josef Suk, he Was | 9:10—News on the Light Side, 9:15 
Leningrad. Union, born in Prague in 1929, —Eddie Fisher, 9:30—FBI in 
Peace and War, 9:55—Art Bak- 


TELEVISION | ied ste, tn 


With a Band. 
(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) a 

00 aim—TV Newspaper, 7:10— 

Sports Flashes, 7:15—Weath-| 


Today’s TV Choice 


6:15-6:45 p.m.—U.S. Movie (Car- 


toon): “Mickey Mouse Club” er & Travel Memo, 7:20 — | 
(in Japanese) h. 4) News Radar, 7:40—Face of 
6:15-6:45—U.S. Movie: “Seotfind Today, 1:50—Overseas News 


Karel Ancerl has been conducting the Czech Philharmonic 
since 1954. Ancerl, who has no equal in conducting Dvonak’'s 


New World Symphony studied 


Academy and was conductor of the Prague Radio Symphony 


Orchestra from 1947-50. He is 
ing and study of the modern 


” 8:00—TV Newspaper, 8:10—Sports 
Yard” (in Japanese) (ch. 8) & Weather, 8:15—Children’s 
7:30-8:00—-U.S. Movie: “Lone Hour, 8:35—Cartoon Movie, | 
Ranger” (in Japanese). (ch. 8); 8:43—Weather, 8:45— Rhy-| TRANSISTOR RADIO 
U.S. Movie: “Oh! Susanna” (in thm Hour, 8:55—TV Guide | : 
English) (ch. 6) ei sagt ~oote News, 11:55—TV 
| 8:30-9:00-—U.S. Movie: “Father 12:00 in cediieain, 12:15—Singing 
Knows Best” (in Japanese) Highlight, 12:40—TV Guide, 
(ch. 4): U.S. Movie: “Medic” 12:45 — Women's Memo 
(in Japanese) (ch. 10) (Weekly Topics) Sueuios Maas ® 
‘ , 2 1:15—Cooking, 1:40—Color TV y, Sep 
5 ey es a wee = oo Test (movie shorts) 12:05 a.m.—’Round Midnight, 1:05 
a u 5:25—Educational Movie, 5:50 — —One o’Clock Jump, 1:30—Mys- 
Paradise) (ch. 6) News tery Time, Sogn nage | & wvey 
9:15-9:45—U.S. Movie “William %:00—Cartoon Movie? 6:15—TV 2:05—While the City eeps, J: 
”, Guide, 6:15—Drama, 6:46 —| -—Music for Everyone, 4:05 — 
Tell”-(in Japanese) (ch. 4) Weather, 6:50—News Dawn Patrol, 5:05—Five by Five, 
7:00—Drama “Anmitsu Hime” 5:15—Barnyard Jamboree. 


JAPANTSE STATIONS 
JOAK (59 Kes.) JOAB (699 Kes.) 
JORR (950 Kes.) JOQR (1,198. Kes 
402, JOZ2, 41073, (3,935, 6053 & 
9.595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
(1,489 Kes.) 

(Subject to Change without Notice) 
AM. PROGRAM 


7 :00-7 :20-—Classic Music. (AB). 7.35- 


~8:00-—-Scottish Folk Songs. (AB)* 

8:05-8:30 — Ballet Music “Faust’ 

, (Gounod). Vienna State Opera 
Theater Orch: ete. (AK)* 

P.M. PROGRAM 
1:05-2:00—Popular Music & Jazz 
(RF).* 1:25-2.00—Japanese Clas- 
sic Music. (AB) 

2:30-3 :00-—-Symphony No. 92 in G 
“Oxford” (Haydn , Scarlatti 
Orch.: Rondo for Piano & Orch. 
in A, K 386 (Mozart), Haskil 
(piano), Vienna Sym. Orch: Vio- 
lin Concerto in A Min., Op 82 
(Glazounov), Milstein (violin), 


Pittsburgh Sym. Orch. (AB) * 
2:05-3:00--Popular Music. (RF)* 

3:05-4:00—Classic Music. (RF)* 

4:00-4:30—Popular Music (QR) * 
4:30-5:00—Jazz. (RF).* 4:30-5:00— 
Piano Sonata in B fiat, K 5870 
(Mozart); Etudes in A fiat, EF 
Min., & C Min. (Chopin), Sumiko 
Iuchi (piano). (AB) 

6 :00-6 :05— English News, David 
Friend. (AB) 

7:10-9:30—Popular Music Concert. 
(RF) 

9:00-9:30—Popular Music. (LF).* 
9:30-10:00—Popular Music. (QR)* 
10:30-11:00—Piano Sonatas in E, 
C sharp & G (Scariatti); etc., 
Hiroshi Tamura (piano). 10:35- 


11:00—-Nocturne, Op. 9 (Chopin): 
Dream of Love (Liszt), Payane 
pour une Infante Defunte (Ra- 
vel); Serenade (Schubert); etc. 
(AK) ‘ 
11:05-11:30 — “Sekaino Chanoma”™ 
(Japanese Seen by a Philoso- 
pher), Sidney Mook. (LF). 11:15-— 
11 :30—Classic Music. (JOZ).* 
11:40-12:00—Jazz Songs by Doris 
Day. (AK).* 11:45-12:15—Popu- 
lar Music. (KR)* 
AFTER MIDNIGHT 
12:00-12:30—Popular Music. 
12:15-12:45—English Hour: 
Popular Music Request, Jackson 
Brothers, others. (KR).* 12:30- 
1: Jazz. (RF).* 12:40-1:30 — 
Classic Music. (QR).* 12:45-1:15 
—Yves Montand Album. (KR)* 
NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 


(RF)* 
News, 


7:00-9:00 p.m.—Paganini Albi: 
Violin Concerto No. 1 in D, M 
cow Phil. Sym. Orch: V 


Concerto No. 2 in B Min, Op. 
7, Menuhin (violin), Phil, Orch.: 
Caprices, Op. 1, Rabin {violin)* 
* Records 


8:00—Drama, 8:30—Samurai Dra- 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) oo 
wom 9:45—News, 9:55 — 


7:30 am—News. 7:15—TV Calis- 
thenics, 7:55—Overseas News 


conducting at the Prague Music 


SCREEN A 


ND STAGE 


11:00—TV for School 


noted for his deep understand- 12:00 p.m.—News, 12:12— Comic 


composers and his faithfal and 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Damn Yankees 
(Tab Hunter, Gwen Verdon). 


Story, 12:55—Overseas Re- 11:05—Overseas News, 11:15—Face | SOUTH CAMP DRAKE: A Hole in 
strong interpretation of their work. port of Today ee Mend (Réwerd G. Robinson. 
6:00—Cartoon Movie, 6:07—Drama, . Frank ~ Sinatra). 

manship is reminiscent of the pression for the right idea or 6:35—Science Talk, 6:55~ Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCX-TV TACHIKAWA WEST: Shake Hands 

immortal pages of Machado de feeling according to the differ- Weather P an ie hee Ron al —_ = ba (James Cagney, 

Assis, not only for the form ent parts of the country is a uate, re a Seat 7:30— 10 :50—Weather me ad w ASHINOGTON ) SEIGRTS: The 

but also for the subject of his sort of game in which he su-| 9.99 popular oe “ : '30—Drama 11:00—Children’s Hour, 11:15 —| Big Circus (Victor Mature, 
composition. perbly Ss to interest his| 9.9 prama, 9:30—Talk Entertainment Highlight,| Rhonda > seins 

Kindly invited by The Japan Treader. But that is mot his/19.00-News, 10:15—Overseas News, 11:25—Cooking, 11:45—News| YAMATO AIR STA : The 

Times gree = 4 2 ape sole concern. What -matters to 10:20—News Commentary 12:00 p.m—Comic Story, 12:15 — Buccaneer (Yul Brynner, Claire 


the cultural life of Brazil on 
the day my country celebrates 
its independence, I cannot but 
cast a few glimpses at the vari- 
ous manifestations of our cul- 
ture. And, in doing so, though 
I tri my best to write im- 
partiaitt?, so as to make it read 
rather like a digest than as a 
piece of criticism, I canot resist 
the temptation of revealing to 
my Japanese and foreign 
readers my own partiality for 
some of our present-day writers. 


My preference goes for Ciro 
dos Anjos, Joao Guimaraes Rosa 
and Gustavo Corcao. Dos Anjos, 
in his “O Amanuense Belmiro” 
(Belmiro, a Public Servant), 
following the steps of his 
predecessor Machado de Assis, 
has excelled in the_irreproach- 
able combination ‘of subject 
with form. As you read him, 
you feel that his style and form 
are always lending something 
to his message. And Vice-versa, 
if, when reading him, you feel 
like dosing off at certain pas- 
sages grammatically difficult to 
understand, you are immediate- 
ly awakened by the greatness 
of the theme. 

Guimaraes Rosa is the “dis- 
coverer” of the “Brazilian” 
idiom. The way he relishes in 
finding the right word or ex- 


- 


him most is Art and, as a kind 
of Flaubert of our literature, 
he can spend weeks in polish- 
ing a short sentence for Art's 


Birthday Quiz, 12:45—Sports 
News 
1:00—Travel Talk of Southeast 
Asia, 1:30—Cooking 
5:50—Test Pattern Music, 


Bloom).’ 

HIBIYA: The Nun’s Story, 10:25, 
1:20, 4:15, 7:10. 

(MPERIAL @WHEATER: South Seas 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOBK-TV) 
5:30 p.m —Color TV Test (Tokyo 


a P , k Local) G 5:40—| Adventure, 1, 4 & 7 p.m. (10 a.m 
an osterity’s sake. . uide, 5:50—Children’s| Sundays & Holidays) 
7:00—Musical Talk, 7:30—Teach Me ; P 
Last, but not least, comes English News MARUNOUCHI SHOCHIKU: The 


Sound and the Fury, 11:50, 2:35, 
5:10, 7:40, (9:30 e.m. Sundays). 
MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Answer to 
Violence, 11, 12:50, 2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 


6:00—Overseas News, 6:12—Weath- 
er, 6:15—Movie, 6:46—News, 
6 :55—Cartoon 

7:00—Children's Drama 


Coreao, an extremely religious lee eo o 
character, a stanch “defender | 9°®—Lectures on culture, 9: 
of the Catholic Church, whose ~—High School Geometry 


,works have entitled him to the 8:00—Movie, 8:30—Drama ren A bate 1:10, 2:55, 4:40, 
well-deserved title of “the Bra- (Ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) oe at o16—Comin wires ge ~ pe 
zilian Chesterton.” I read/| 6:35 am.—Morning Melodies, 6:50 + ae — 


in Amerika, 9, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 
e ¢ . * 
most of the work of both and TV—Calisthenics : 


Sports 
10:00—-TV Report, 


10 :30—Weekly | 5:40, 7:50. 
have not yet decided which of | 7°°0—News, 7:13—Weather, 7:15 — Sports, 10:45 — Entertain- | SCALAZA: Les Etoiles de Midi, 
the two is responsible for my News Commentary, 17:30— ment Highlight 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, 8 


Topics, 7:45—News 
8:00—Children's Hour, 8:25—Car- 
toon Parade, 8:35—TV Calis- 
thenics, 8:45—Music Time 
9:00—Cooking School, 9:20— 
Mermo 


comeback to Catholic religious 
practices; if it: were Chesterton, 
with his inspiring naivete and 
sense of godly humor, or Corcao, 
with his mysticism delving in- 
to the unfathomable oreole of 


SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: The Naked 
Maja, 9:46, 1:37, 5:51; Gigi, 12:19, 
3:53, 8:07, until Sept. 98. 


(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
9:30 am —Test Pattern, 9:45 —/| SHIBUYA PANTHEON: Doctor at 
TV Guide, 9:45—News Com- Sea, 11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 
mentary, 9:57—Weather SHIBUYA TOKYU: 
10:00-11:55—TV for Students 


Home 


12:00 p.m—News, 12:15 — Songs 
and Quiz 


. L’Enfant; A King in New York; 
the existence of God. ' Show, 12:40— 12:00 p.m.—News, 12:12—Weather,| 10:30, 2:25, 6:10, until Sept. 14. 

Sak a geeemeets teele -Sfent. Women's News, 12:55—-TV 12:15—Cooking, 12:30—Eng-| SHINJUKU TOKYU: Le Pere et 

Guide lish Lesson L’Enfant; A King in New York; 

fies all three: the feeling that | 1:00—Cooking Memo, 1:15—Wom- 4 


‘ 1:00—Fashion Style 10:30, 2:25, 6:10, until Sept. 14. 
theirs is the work of a ma- en's Memo, 4 


| 1:30—My Dan- 6:00—Science Talk, 6:15—TV Re-| SHINJUKU GEKIJO: La Sfida, 10:10, 

ture mind, unshackled from the dyism, 1:45—Beauty Hints port, 6:45—News, 6:56—-TV/ 1:40, 5:15; Dagil Appennini, 11:45, 
taboo of imitation of the for-| 5%*~Cartooh Movie, $:45—Weath- a daa 3:20, 6:00, until Sept. 11. 

er Met lis, . ets tdy rama, 7: rama P 

Europe, for that matter. ‘They | €0—Comedy, 6:10-TV Guide, 8:45—News, $:51—Weather | SHUAJUNY, MUANOZA: Boetas, at 

all bear witness to the fact that 6:15-—Movie "Mickey Mouse - 1020—Kowts + .10:15—Studio | sHOCHIKU ACADEMY: The Naked 

a Club” 6-45—News Flash, 6:55 Report, 10:30—Sports =. 628. 1928 © or 

Brazil, now free from any un- —Int’l News 10 :30—Overseas News, 10:42—-Ty | Mada, 1:25, 5:35, (9: undays); 


just and purely academic influ- 
ence from overseas, is engaged 
in her own quest for economic, 
cultural and social progress in 
an earnest attempt to bring her 
rAd contribution to Civiliza- 
tion, 


Gigi, 11:25, 3:35, 7:45, until Sept. 9. 
SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: They Came 
to Cordura, 11:55, 2:35, 5:15, 7:45, 
(9:40 a.m. Sundays). 
SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: The 
Diary of Anne Frank, 10, 1, 4:05, 


7:10. 
THEATER TOKYO: 4 du Moana; 


Guide 


_ What’s Going On 


What's Going On This Week will 
appear tomorrow on page 4-—Ed. 


7:00—Drama, 7:30—Family Scope 

8:00—Samurai Drama 

9:00—Today’s Events, 9:15—Sports 
News, 9:45—Sports 

10:00—Drama, 10:30—Cartoon, 10:35 
—Weather, 10:40 — Drama, 
10:55—Telenews (in Eng- 
lish) 


Time Lock; 9:10, 11:30, 2:10, 4.50, 


couve GEKWG: The Last Blitz- 
krieg, 11:50, 1:50, 3:50, 5:50, 7:50, 
(9:50 a.m. Sundays). 

UENO TOKYU: Le Pere et L’En- 
fant; A King in New York; 10:30, 
2:25, 6:10, until Sept. 14. 

YURAKUZA: A Woman Like Satan, 
11:10, 1:20, 3:30, 5:40, 7:50, (9:20 

a.m. Sundays). 

YOKOHAMA 

BILL CHICKERING: A Hole in 

the Head (Frank Sinatra, Ed- 


delphians (Paul Newman, Bar- 
bara Rush). 

TAKARAZUKA: Appennini; 
La Sfida; 10:50, a2. 6:05, until 
Sept. 11. 


TOHO MEIGAZA: Red Shoes, 11:15, 
1:05, 4:25, 7, until Sept. 7. 


Stage 
KOKUSAI GEKWO: “Natsu no 
Odori” (summer dance}. 16 


scenes, with more than 300 girls 
of the Shochiku Girls’ Revue 


Kabuki, Part I: 11 
a.m. “Ochikubo Monogatari”; 
Part II: 5 p.m. “Yoshitsune Sen- 
bon Zakura,” etc.; with Koshiro 
Matsumoto, Ennosuke Ichikawa 
and Kichiemon Nakamura Ka- 
buki Troupe, until Sept. 26. 

MELJIZA: Kabuki, Part I: 11 a.m. 
“Sakazaki Dewa-no Kami”; Part 
Tl: 4:30 pm. “Tachi.Nusubito,” 
etc.; with Kikugoro Onoe Kabuki 
Troupe, until Sept. 25. 

NICHIGEKI THEATER: Singing Hit 
Parade with Keiko Matsuyama, 
Kazuo Shirane. Yukiji Asaoka, 
others, until Sept. 7. 

SHINJUKU DAIICHI GEKWNO: Ka- 
buki, “Yuraminate Sengen Cho- 
ja,” “Edoe Ryogoku Hakkei,” etc.; 
with Ennosuke Ichikawa Kabuki 
Troupe, 4:30 p.m. (Sat. & Sun. 
11 a.m. 4:30 p.m.), until Sept. 25. 

TAKARAZUKA THEATER: Shin- 
kokugeki, “Sanbo Honbu” & “Sei- 
ki-no Yattape,” with Ryutaro Ta- 
tsumi, Shogo Shimada, 5 p.m.: 
Sat. noon & 5:30 p.m.: Sun. 11. 
am. & 4:30 p.m., until Sept. 27. 


= 


The Most Versatile of the World’s Four Greatest Symphony Orchestras 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 


with Maestro Karel Ancerl and 122 Full Members. 


October 18 (Sun.) 2.00 p.m. October 20 (Twe.) 6.30 p.m. October 21 (Wed.) 6.30 p.m.) October 22 (Thur.) 6.30 p.m. 31 (Set.) 6.30 p.m. 
Hibiye Public Holl (Tokyo) Hibiye Public Hall (Tokyo) Hibiye Public Hell (Tokyo) Bunkyo Public Hall unkyo Public Hell (Tokyo) 
. soa vo (Fri.) 6.30 p.m. November 7 (Sot.). 6.30 p.m. (Tekyo, N & O Aves.) — 
estivel Hall (Oscke) Festivel Hell (Qeeke) Brehias: Symphony No. 1 in Dvorak: | Symphony in G 
LOO : —- — C minor Shostakovitch: Symphony No. 1 7 ; —— Perey ctr 
metana: pee ae Bride, \ | Tehaikowsky: Romeo & Juliet, Pauer: Scherzo Schumann: Piano Concertd in scouts ame 4 i. G porrney pee 
Dvorak: Symphony in E minor . or a oy _| Sak: Fantasy for Violin and A minor Smetana: Moldau From 
Se “From the New World” : minor. Symphony Orchestra Beethoven: fpergeon No. 3 in - Bohemia’s Fields 
ofieff: Romeo & Juliet. r Strauss: Till Bulensp : at major and Woods 
Suite No. 1 =a wld pana mer “Eroica” / Tehaikowsky: Symphony No. 4 in 
ussorgsky/Ravel: Pictures from Conductor; "Katel Ancerl Conductor: Karel Ancerl Conductor: Karel Ancerl fe ae eee EB aos Sloval 
an Exhibition ‘ nk Soloist: Josef Soloist: Jan Panenka - S 
Conductor: Karel Ancerl , Soloist: Jan Panenka osef Suk an ranen j Jan Panenka 
a" 2h Tickets ore available ot: Tokyo: All Play Guides, Hibiyo Public Hall, Bunkyo Public Hall, 
Admission 3 ) ' Art Friend Association (34) 4988, 2260 
‘Special—¥2,500 A—*¥1,800 B—*¥1 500 : Oseke: Asahi Broadcasting Co, Ltd. (23) 8001 


; Festival Hall; Osoka, prow &'Kobe: And at all Ploy Guides. 
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Giants Take Tigers 
7-3, at Koshien 


Rightfleldgr Kazuhiko Saka- 
zaki banged out two homers 
and two singles off Tiger ace 
right-hander Masaaki Koyama. 
to drive in five runs as the 
Yortiuril Giahts trounced the 
rival Osaka Tigers, 7-3, at the 
Koshien Stadium last night. 


A Sunday crowd of about 
40,000 saw Koyama go down 
in defeat as Sakazaki belted his 
lith homer of this season to 
the right-field bleachers in the 
sixth inning, with one man on, 
and repeated the feat in the 
eighth. 

At the Kawasaki Stadium, the 
cellar Taiyo Whales took a 
from the 
Chunichi Dragons, 0-3, and 1-7 
last night. 

In the first tilt, the home- 
town Whales scored three runs 
in the seventh on three singles, 
a walk and a sacrifice.-Ddunt, to 
clinch the game behind the four- 


hit pitching of southpaw 
Takashi Suzuki. Whale batters 
ecoliected 10 hits, 


Tsutomu Edamura’'s first homer 
of this season, one triple and 
five doubles off five Dragon 
hurlers in the second game. 


In the Pacific League, the 
front-running Nankai Hawks 
routed the cellar-dwelling Kin- 
tetsu Pearls 7-3 and 20 at the 
Osaka Stadium as righthander 


Tadashi Sugiura chalked up his | hits. 
jloser, hurling four innings and 


belted his 19th homer of the'| | Japan 
season with one on in the fifth, | Kauai 


30th win of the season. 
Catcher Katsuya 


and right-fielder Kohei Sugi- | 
yama brought in two base- 
runners with his homer in the 
first tilt, 

Left-fielder Yoshio Anabuki's 
tinfely single in the fifth drove 
in the winning two runs in the 
second game. 

Sugiura, who hurled the first 
six innings for his 30th victory 
in the first tilt, relieved Mutsuo 
Minagawa in the eighth in the 
second game to nip the Buffalo's 
attack in the bud, 

At the Hiroshima Stadium, 
the Kokutetsu Swallows edged 
the local Hiroshima Carp, 64, 
after a three-anda halfhour 
battle that went 12 innings. 


The Hankyu Braves narrowly 
defeated the Toei Flyers, 6-5, 
after 14 Innings at the Nishino- 
miya Stadium. 


In a twin bill with the third- 
place. Nishitetsu Lions at the 
Korakuen Stadium, the runner- 
up Daimai Orions ended with a 
3-3 tle when time was called in 
the first game, but took the sec- 
ond tilt by a hefty 10-2, collect- 
ing 14 hits—including two 
homers—off fivé Lion pitchers. 


In the opener, The Lions 
maintained a 3-2 lead over the 
Orions until the fifth inning, but 
were tied on a single, an €rror 
and a sacrifice fiy in the sixth, 
to mark the 13th tie game of 
this season. 


' PACIFIC LEAGUE 

(At Osaka 13,311) 

tetsu 000 000 300 3 «8 «2 

‘one 331 0Ox 711 1 

W—Sugiura (30-4). L—Osada 

(1-2). HRs—Nomura (N) 
Sugiyama (N) 6th. 


Nankai ...... 


Japan Pros Learn 


Trade in Texas | 

TITOUSTON, Tex. (AP)— 
Two of Japan's bright 
_young golf professionals are 
getting tips on-the trade 
from three top Houston 
pros. | 

Tadashi Kitta and Toshio 
Katsumata arrived last 
week for a_ six-month . 
course on the teaching 
methods of American golf- 
ers. 

citta will work with ‘ 
Jackson Bradley at the 
River, Oaks Golf course 
while Katsumata will take 
instruction from Jimm 
Demaret and Jack Burke a 
the Champion’s Course. 


runner-up | 


Yapan Junior Nine - 


Leathernecks 
Floor USAF, 


; 


“Local Standings 


PACIFIC LEAGUE 
, . we. iT Pret. GB 
Nankai . KA HBA OO ~ 
Daeimal = ...s.. 6 236 6¢ 4 5% 
Nishiteteu ... 52 46133 S31 17 
wOGs: scevdotene 56° 51 & S23 i7% 
Hankyw ..... 3% @ 4, 3558 35% 
Kintetsu -.. 1 7 2 BIB 44% 
CENTRAL LEAGUE 
w LT Pet. GB 
Yomiuri eeeee 65 37 | 633 =. 
Hanshin .....#@ #@ 6 510 13 
Chunichi ones © 42 3 510 13 
Kokutetsu .... @ 533 2 AT6 16% 
Hiroshima .... 46 53 6 A67 17% 
Taiyo soctesee @ QD] OC AB 


Whips Kauai 11-0 


LIHUE, Kauai, Hawaii (AP) 
—The Japanese high schoo! all- 
stars Saturday bombarded the 
Kauai all-stars for 15 hits and 
an 11-0 shutout victory to sweep 


including | their two-game series on Kaual 


Island. 


The visitors won Friday, 7-3. 
Saturday the Japanese scored 
six runs in the first inning with 
Centerfielder Kazumi Miura 
slamming a homer with two on. 
The winner was Takaaki Fu- 
jino, who pitched three innings 
and allowed two of Kauaf‘s four 
James Yasuda was the 


600 003 200 ye 


seeeess 000 0090 000 4 
2nd game * 
Kintetsu_.... 000 000 000 0 5 0 
i Nankai ...... 000 020 00x 27 0 
W—Minagawa (8-4). L—Otsu 
(10-17). 


(At Korakuen 35,000) 


002 001 000 3 6 4 
Shimabara and 
Wako, 


Batteries: Inao, 
Wada, Kawai for Nishitetsu; 


Aramaki, Nakagawa, Mihira and 

| Daigo for Daimai. 

2nd game 

Nishitetsu .. 000 200 000 265 1 

EC 300 022 2ix 1014 @ 
W—Mihira (4-2). L—Wako (4-6). 

HRs—Nakanishi (N) 6th, asaki 

(D) ist. 


| 


(At Nishinomiya 1,600) 
Toei . 100 100 003 000 0O S511 2 
Hankyu 200 102 000 000 01 610 3 
W—Taneda (3-9). L—Alexander 
(2-5). HRs—Kono (H) 6th, Takita 
(H) 2nd, Ando (T) 3rd. 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 
000 


(At Kawasaki 6,000) 
Chunichi . 000 000 000 «606006 64 «COO 
gee ee 000 000 30x 3 7 0 
W—Suzuki * (0614). L—Naka- 
yama (9-12). 
2nd game , 
Chunichi --- 000 000 001 1 8 O 
WY. necudic am 231 000 10x 710 0 
W—Miyamoto (5-5). L—Kawa- 
he (4-5). HR—Edamura (T) 


(At Koshien 40,000) 

sevice 000 002 032° 713 1 
--» 010 100 100 39 2 
W—Yasuhara (11-7). L—Koyama 

(14-13). HRs—Sakazaki (Y) Ilith, 

12th. ’ 


(At Hiroshima 22,000) 
Kokutetsu 000 000 004 002 69 2 
Hiroshima 000 003 100 000 47 1 

W—Kaneda (15-14). L—Haido 
(3-2), R—Owada (H) 2ist. 


Fuchu Races 


Yesterday's Results 

Ist race: Shinko w-1,200, p-320; 
Satsumahikari p- Hirotomi 
p-450, c-1,330 (6-3); 2md race: Tsu- 
rumi-O w-150, p-100; Tokitsubame 
p-130, c-230 (6-3); 3rd race: June 
w-3,580, p-340; Gyokusen p-180, 
Hakutengu p-230, c-3,690 (4-3): 
Daily Triple: ¥71,050 (14-7-5). 4th 
race: Smily w-230, p-130; Blue- 
Diamond -p-160, Hikaru Queen 
p-110, c-810 (4-6); Sth race: Matsu- 
kake w-150, Takaizumi, c-310 (2-3); 
6th race: Takahomare w-300, p-TI50; 
Fene p-150, c-670 (5-2); 7th race: 
Small-Daughter w-100, Mitsutoki, 
c-130 (2-1); 8th race: Soleille w- 
2,310, p-430; Tamatsurugi p-180, 
Haruward p-200, c-5,290 (5-1); 9th 
race: Hoen w-550, p-130; Crokas 
p-110, Queenturf p-460, c-1,100 
(4-3); 10th race: Hakukurama w- 
480, p-210; Kuripero p-190, Edohime 
p-150. ec-1,110 (3-4); llth race: 
Tokino Pride w-150 p-110; Fuku- 
sakae p-130, c-440 (1-2). p 


Bow to Keio 


The battle-weary U.S. Marine/ by " 


All-Stars, playing their sixth 
and seventh games in four days, 


}split a double-header at Meiji 


Stadium yesterday afternoon. 

The Leathernecks grounded 
the Pacific U.S. Air Force cham- 
pions, 5-1, in the opener, but 
bowed to Keio University in 
the nightcap, 4-8. 


On a busy 24game tour of 
Japan, the indefatigable Marines 
made their debut Thursday and 
since then have played seven 
games, losing four, winning two 
and tying one. 

In the second tilt, Marines 
went ahead 240 in the fifth on 
three singles off Kelo ace South- 
paw Tadahiko Kiyosawa, 


But their lead melted in the 
next frame when Righthander 
Bob Rumer, who had held Keio 
to three singles until the fifth, 
suddenly collapsed and yielded 
five singles for five runs. Re 
liever Gerry Brunelle proved no 
better, yielding threé more 
singles and a walk to give the 
local nine three more big mark- 
ers. 


The visitors came from be- 
hind In the first game to dump 
the Air Force nine. 


Trailing 1-0, the Marines put 


across three runs in the sixth}, 


on two singles, one double, one 
walk plus an error. They 
stretched their lead to a com- 
fortable 5-1 in the next frame 
on two singles and a double. 


The visitors will meet two 
nonpro nines, Toshiba and 
Isuzu, tomorrow at Kawasaki 
Stadium south of Tokyo. 
ist game ; 
U.S. Marine 000 003 2 5 93 2 
Pacific Air Force 

000 010 0 1 ty 2 

WP—Furth LP—Popin. 
2nd game 
U.S. Marine 000 020 002 4 11 3 
Keio U. 000 008 0Ox 8 12 1 

WP—Kadoya LP—Rumer. 


Oxford Crew Wins 
Final Race Here 


The visiting Oxford Univer- 
sity eightoar crew registered 
its first victory in Japan yes- 
terday in the All-Kansai univer- 
sity championship regatta on 
the Seta River near Lake Biwa 
in Shiga Prefecture. 


Oxford defeated Kwansei 
University by three lengths in 
the first race, 

In the second race it beat 
Kyoto University by two lengths 
on the 1,600-meter course. 

Oxford's time in the first race 
was 4:145° and in the second 
4:11.5. “ 

Hitotsubashi University, who 
vanquished Oxford in two pre- 
vious races, did not participate 
in yesterday's races. 


Exhibition Football 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. (AP) 
—Rick Casares triggered the 
Chicago Bears to their fourth 
straight National Football 
League exhibition victory Satur- 
day night, trouncing the Wash- 
ington Redskins 52-14. 


BANGOR, Me. (AP)—Alex 
Webster scored twice from in- 
side Green. Bay's. three-yard 
line Saturday night to lead the 
New York Giants to a 140 
National Football League exhi- 
bition victory. 


Today's Sports 


(Subject to change without notice) 


Pro Baseball—Pacific League, 
Nankai Hawks vs. Kintetsu Buf- 
falo at Osaka Nanrba Stadium, 
7 p.m.: Volleyball—Kanto Men's 
Individual Volleyball Champion- 
ship last day, at Meiji Garden 
court; Tennis—38th Mainichi Ten- 
nis Championship third day at 
Meiji Shrine court, 9 a.m.; Horse. 
Racing—Oi Races, second day, at 
Oi, noon. 
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Kyodo-AP Radiophoto 


THE LONG AND SHORT OF IT—the giant and midget of 
the Georgia Tech squad—Tackle Emmett Wilson from Rossville, 
Ga., stands 6 feet, 644 inches, and weighs 240 ibs. In compari- 


son, he makes Halfback Kenny Thompson look like 
Kenny is 5 feet, 7 inches and weighs 170 ibs. uf 


Kilgore, Tex. 
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U.S. Stars Bag 98 
Pan Am Medals 


CHICAGO (AP)—United 
States’ athletes stuffed 25 more 
gold medals into their bulging 
Pan American Games’ bag 
Saturday with another sweep in 
swimming, an unprecedented 
eight-for-eight in wrestling and 
scattered victories in shooting, 
gymnastics, fencing and basket- 
ball. 

With one more day of com- 
petition remaining in the third 
intercontinental . carnival, the 
U.S. had piled up 98 gold 
medals, 64 seconds and 47 
thirds. The next best gold medal 
nations were Brazil, with 8, and 
Argentina, with 7. 

Climaxing one of the U.S.’s 


biggest days in competition that} 


has been a rout from the start 
a week ago, the U.S. wrestlers 
made Pan American history by 
winning all eight divisions. 

The U.S. women's basketball 
team clinched its gold medal 
with a 66-41 victory over Chile, 
the U.S. gymnasts and shooters 
each added seven gold medals, 
and the U.S. clinched the team 
saber title in fencing. 


CHICAGO (UPI)—A 15-year- 
old blonde led the United States 
to another series of sweeping 
triumphs in the Third an 
American Games Saturday. 

After Chris von Saltza had 
anchored the U.S. team to rec’ 
ord-setting triumph in the 400- 
meter freestyle relay, the boys 
and girls of Uncle Sam were 
piling up gold medals at an un- 
precedented rate. 

Chris, a 5-foot, 10-inch, 138- 
pound mermaid, splashed to her 
third gold medal of the games. 

The women’s basketball team 
defeated Chile 66-41 to win the 
Pan American competition in 
that sport; the water polo team 
beat Argentina 5-3 to clinch the 
title; and in wrestling, the U.S. 
was making a farce of the event. 

In men’s gymnastics, the U:S. 
won eight gold medals in seven 
events—because in one of them, 
two U.S. competitors tied for 
first place. 

There wasn’t much competi- 
tion in other events either. The 
U.S. won the men’s team saber 
title, and were adding gold 
medals on a pace of about one 
every 15 minutes. 

The swimmers scored their 11 


Medal Standings 


CHICAGO (UPI)—Medal stand- 
ings in the Pan American Games 
after nine days of competition: 


Gold Silver Bronze 
United States 98(X) 64(X) 47(X) 
8 5 


egeccee > 


Ecuador 
Netherland 
Antilles .... 
Uruguay ..... 
(x)—Tie for second in women's 
60 meter dash, silver medals to 
both U.S. and Panama; tie for 
second in women's high jump, 
silver medals to Canada and 
Chile; tie for first in men’s still 
ring gymnastics, gold medals to 
two U.S. entries; tie for third in 
men’s side horse gymnastics, 
bronze medals to two U.S. en- 
trants; tie for second in men's 
long horse vault gymnastics, sil-. 
ver medals to US. and Canada. 
‘Note: Gold, silver and bronze 
medals do not add up becapse, 
in addition to ties, some second 
and third places ‘in team sports 
still must be determined, al- 
though first place is decided. 
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sweeps of 13 individual events 
when 14-year-old Ann Warner 
broke her own record to win the 
200-meter backstroke in 2:56.8. 

The men’s 400-meter medley 
relay team of Frank McKinney 
and Mike Troy, Jeff Farrell, and 
Ken Nakasone also triumphed 
with the time of 4:14.9, a meet 
record. 

The U.S. won six gold medals 
in five gymnastic events. 

The U.S. baseball team, after 
beating Mexico, 7-6, to get into 
the, championship round, lost to 
Venezuela, 3-2, in its first title 
contest. 

Argentina won another team 
championship, in soccer; even 
though it was tied by Brazil, 1-1. 
The result gave the Argentines 
11 points, more than any other 
Yeam can attain. 
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Fraser Hooks 


Ist-Round 
Net Victory 


FOREST HILLS (UPI— 
Neale Fraser, hero of Australia’s 
Davis Cup victory, was “still 
out on a boat at Atlantic City 
fishing” but finally hooked his 
first rou victory in the U.S. 
amateur tennis championships 
Saturday. 

Fraser, seeded second to 
Peru's Alex Olmedo, thus sum- 
med up his post-Davis Cup holli- 
day, his “lazy” unwillingness to 
go back to work, and the gen- 
eral tempo at famed Forest 


Hills as seeded stars proceeded 
|}with only minor 


difficulties 
through first round matches 
played in heat. 


Fraser dropped his first set 
against Ed Neeley of Atlanta 


A Japanese name, that of 
the Toyopet motorcar, was 
the most prominently display- 
ed word at the US. tennis 
championships Saturday. The 
Toyopet... erganization gave 
away free paper sunvisors, 
bright yellow with the name 
“Toyopet” in big black letters 
on the visor and headband. At 
least three-fourths of the 
crowd aceepted the visors as 
they were handed out cutside 
the stadium, and wore them 
as they wandered around the 
22 tennis courts, 


but then stepped up the pace 
of his game to flatten the 19- 
year-old Georgia Tech senior, 5- 
7, 75, 61, 62 and lead fifth- 
seeded Ramanathan Krishnan 
of India and veteran Gardner 
Mulloy into the second round. 


Another veteran, 36-year-old 
Vie Seixas of Philadelphia, a 
former Davis Gupper and the 
1955 champion who now plays 
“only vacation tennis,” also 
progressed into the second 
round with a 7-5, 63, 64 win 
over Allen Fox of Los Angeles. 

There they joined such top- 
seeded Olmedo, and Australia’s 
Roy Emerson and Rod Laver— 
earlier first round winners—as 
the powerful invading tennis 
forces conspired to set up the 
first all foreign men’s and wom- 
en's finals in 26 years. 

Big Barry MacKay, of Dayton 
Ohio, the 24-year-old “goat” of 
America’s losing Davis Cup ef- 
fort, had his game at peak form 
as he rolled over Gerard Al- 
leyne, powerful slugger from 
Brooklyn, 6-2, 62, 62. 

Advancing in the women’s 
division were ed Maria 
Bueno of Brazil, the Wimbledon 
champion; Sandra Reynolds 
and Renee Schuurman, the sec- 
ond and seventh seeds from 
South Africa; fifth-seeded Angela 

ortimer of England; American 

opefuls—fourth-ranked Darlene 

Hard of Montebello, Calif., and 
1947 champion Louise Brough 
Clapp of Pasadena, Cali 


Racing Car Kills 
2; Moss Winner 


HOUSTON, Tex. (UPI)—A 
racing car smashed through a 
fence and into a crowd at a 
stock car track with such force 
Saturday night a_ splintered 
board buried itself in a man’s 
head. 


Two persons were reported 
dead and another so critically 
crushed by the wildly careen- 
ing car doctor’s didn’t éxpect 
him to last the night. 


Four other persons were in- 
jured, including the driver of 
the car, identified as Blackie 
Lothringer of Houston, 


GOODWOOD, England (AP) 
Stirling Moss watched his 
sports car explode in flames 
Saturday during the British 
Tourist Trophy race, then sec- 
onds later jumped into the 
cockpit of another Aston Mar- 


tin and calmly drove to vic-| 


tory. 


Jim Lemon Ties 


ee _) 


Two Records as 
Solons Triumph 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Big Jim Lemon, the least. 
publicized member of Washington’s “dime store mur- 
derers’ row,”. tied a pair of modern major league re- 
cords Saturday when he slammed two homers in the 


same inning and drove in six 
runs in a 14-2 victory over Bos- 
ton. 
Lemon, who has teamed up 
with Harmon Killebrew and Bob 
Allison this season to form the 
Senators’ version of murderers’ | 
row, drove in a total of seven 
runs during the game but he did | 
his heaviest slugging during the | 
third inning when Washington 
scored 10 runs. 

His first homer in the third 
came off loser Bill Monbou- 
quette with one and his second 
was a grand-siam wallop off re 
liever Earl Wilson. That gave 
Lemon a total of 28 homers. this 
season and tied him with 13 
major leaguers who previously 
hit two homers in one inning. 
It also tied him, with six other 
modern major leaguers who 
drove in six runs during a 
single inning. 

Roy Sievers hit his 19th 
homer for the Senators as 
Camilo Pascual breezed to his 
l4th victory with a _  five-hit 
effort. Jackie Jensen hit his 
27th homer for the Red Sox. 

Elston Howard's pinch single 
with the bases full capped a 
two-run ninth inning rally that 
gave the Yankees a 3- - win over 


‘the Orioles. 


Loser Hoyt Wilhelm had a 
2-1 lead goifg into the ninth 
when the Yanks fashioned their 
two runs on four hits. Ryne 
Duren, who relieved Jim Coates 
in the ninth, was the winner. 
Tony Kubek homered for New 
York with the bases empty in 
the first Inning and Bob Boyd 
put the Orioles ahead with a 
two-run homer in the fourth. 
Ted Lepcio’s tworun homer 

the eighth inning gave 

_ victory over 


in 


troit a 5-4 
ansas City in a battle of home 


runs. 
Kent Hadley hit a pair of 
homers for the A’s while team-* 


mate Roger Maris hit one. 
Eddie Yost also homered for the 
Tigers. 


Tito Francona, Woodie Held 
and Dick Brown each homered 
to lead the Cleveland Indians 
to a 6-5 triumph over the White 
Sox, whose American League 
lead was cut to 5% games. It 
was the Tribes’ first victory in 
their Jast six games with the 
White Sox and it went to Cal 
McLish. 

McLish left the game with a 


3-2 lead in the sixth and Gary /run 


Bell, his successor, had to 
weather a three-run rally in 
the ninth that included home 
runs by Al Smith and John 
Romano. The victory for Mc- 
Lish was his 17th of the season. 
Bob Shaw suffered his sixth 
loss against 14 victories. 


The Linescores . 
Cleveland .... 00120210 68 © 


Chicago ...... 002 000 003 510 1 
McLish,° Bell (6) and Brown: 
Shaw, Lown. (7), Stanka (8) and 


Lollar. W—McLish (17-7). L—Shaw 


(14-6). HRs—Francona (18th), Brown 
(5th), Held (27th), Smith (14th), 
Romano (5th). 


Kansas City . 000 200020 4 6 © 
Detroit ...... @2 O00 I2x 511 @ 

Grim (7) and House; Bunning, 
Burnside (9) amd Wilson, Berberet 


(9). W—Bunning (15-10). L—Grim 

(6-9). HRs—Maris (15th), Hadley 2 
(9th & 10th), YWost (19th), Lepcio 

(5th). 

Baltimore .... 000 200000 241 

New York ... 100 0080 002 310 @O 
Wilhelm (13-10) and Triandos; 


Coates, Duren (9) and Berra. W— 
Duren (3-6). HRs—Kubek (5th), 
Boyd (3rd). 2 


Bostom ..... 
Washington 


00 2 000000 25 4 
1010 001 O2x 1412 0 
Monbouquette, Schroll (3), Wil- 
son (3) White. Daley (4); Pascual 
(14-10) and Maragon. L-—Monbou- 


STANDINGS 


AMERICAN an aa 
L Pet. GE 
Sn dc couese 3 51 sis Cl 
Cleveland . 7 86 STO 5815 
New York ....... 68 67 S04 15', 
Detroit . 6 Gi BOA 15', 
Baltimore 64 68 485 «(18 
RE Se 62 74 436 22 
Karesas City 89 73 AST..23 
Washington B80 7 27, 
N ATIONAL LEAGUE 

WwW L Pet. GB 
San Francisco ... 76 59 S63 -- 
Los Angeles 73 61 545 8 2), 
Milwaukee ..... 71 G3° BRO 4%, 
Pittsburgh ...... 71 65 S822 5', 
Cincinnati........ 6 @ ASS 0 
SGD ©. eesaecsce 63 69 ATT ii', 
St. Loulé cssse 63 - 463 
Philadelphia cove BT Ais 20 


Giants Deal _ 
Cards ‘Willie’ 
Treatment 


NEW YORK (UPI)—Willie 
Mays, Eddie Bressoul and Willie 
McCovey found the home run 
range Saturday to give the San 
Francisco Giants a 3-2 victory 


and increase their National 
League lead to 2% games, 


cCovey’s homer was the 
iefimché®r, It came in the sixtn 


inning and broke a 2-2 tie. Mays 
hit his 26th of the season in 
the first inning and Bressoud 
his eighth in the second. Mc- 
Covey’s hormer was his 11th. 
Southpaw Johnny Antonelli 
went the route for the Giants 
and picked up his 19th victory. 
He gave-up nine hits, includ- 
ing Hal Smith’s ilth homer. 
Wilmer Mizell suffered his ninth 
loss. 
bee Cunningham tripled in 
e third for the Cards, mark- 
ing the 23rd game in a row he 
has hit safely, and McCovey’s 
homer brought his hitting 
streak to 18 straight games. 


Jay Hook checked the Mil- 
waukee Braves on four hits 
while 
Redlegs to .a 5-1 victory. Two 
of the four hits, Bill Bruton’s 
triple and Ed Mathews’ single, 
came in the fourth inning when 
the Braves scored their only 


The Redlegs scored their 
first run in the second inning 
and routed Bob Rush with a 
four-run burst in the third. Ed 
Bailey’s two-run single was the 
big blow during’ the rally. 


three times to beat Philadelphia, 
7-6, and snap a three-game lds- 
ing streak. Bob Skinner sing!- 
ed home the winning run in the 
ninth, Dick Stuart hit his 23rd 
homer in-<the sixth. Reliever 
Bob Porterfield was the Winner 
and Dick Farrell the loser. 

Los Angeles and Chicago 
were idle. 

The Linescores 

St. Lowis sz... 010001000 29 0 
San Francisco 110001 00x 3 5 0 

Mizell (12-9) and H. Smith; An- 
tonelli (19-7) and Hegan, HRs— 
Mays (26th), H. Smith (iith), 
Bressoud (8th), McCovey (ilith). 


Milwaukee ... 000100000 1 4 1 
Cincinnati ... 014000 00x 510 1 

Rush, Jay (3), McMahon (8) and 
Crandall; Hook (5-3) and Bailey. 
L—Rush (5-5) 


Pittsburgh ... 000041011 7 9 3 
Philadelphia -. 200 120100 610 1 

Kline, Gross (5), Green (7), Porter- 
field (3), Daniels (9) and Burgess, 
Foiles (8): Cardwell, Farrell (8) 
Bowman (9) and Sawatski, Lonnett 
(8). W—Porterfield (1-2)4 L—Far- 


quette (5-6). HRs—Jensen (27th), 
Lemon 2 (27th & 2th), Sievers 
(19th). 


rell (1-6). HR—Stuart. 


Japan Jumpers Get Turin Spotlight 


TURIN (AP) 0 Tokyo 
university studenta Saturday 
won a silver and a _ bronze 
medal in the hop, step and 
jump event in the World Uni- 
versity Games. 


The event was won by Oleg 
Riakowski of Russia with 15.74 
meters. 


Koji Sakurai, A 23-year-old 
student from Waseda Univer- 
sity, drew thunderous applause 
at the start of the competition 
as he scored a 15.07-meter mark. 
Up to then it was the best mark 
scored by the 11 athletes com- 
peting. 

Another Tokyo student, Hiro- 
shi Shibata of Chuo University, 
made a distinguished first try 
which was annulled. Later he 
scored 15.21 meters and finally 
made 15.44. 

Riakowski was leading the 
field of six finalists on their sec- 
ond try with a mark of 15.48 


meters. Shibata was »second 
with 15.39 and: Sakurai third 
with 15.37. 


Then came the big perform- 
ance by Sakurai. The Japanese 
scored 15.55 meters. More than 
2,000 Italian fans jumped to 
their feet to cheer and shout. 
Sakurai turged to the public 
stand and bowed. The Italian 
spectators cheered even more 
wildly. 

Then Riakowski came back 
with his winning jump of 15.74. 

Japan’s Kuniaki Watanabe 
qualified for the finals of the 
men’s 1,500-meter run by plac- 
ing third In an elimination heat. 

Russia won the basketball 
tournament and its 10th . gold 
medal when favorite Czechoslo- 
vakia was defeated by Italy in 


the last game of the final round. | 


. 


Italy placed second, winning 
its fifth silver medal, and Cze- 
choslovakia third for its fifth 
bronze medal. © 

With only one more day 
go and 12 more prizes to award, 


Italy led. the unofficial national/ 152 


standings with 223 points. Italy 


has won a total of 13 gold 
medals, five silver and eight 
bronze medals. 


The points were counted on 
the Olympic system giving 10 
points for a gold medal, five for 


a silver, four for bronze, three 
for a fourth place, two 
fifth and one for a sixth. 

Other placings, in the unoff- 


to| cial standings: 


Germany, 166 points; Russia, 
points; Hungary, 95; France, 
81; Czechoslovakia, 80; Poland, 
75; Britain, 70; Yugoslavia, 56; 
Japan, 

n the men’s discus throw 
Sohei Kaneko, Japan, placed 
eighth with a toss of 48.16 
meters. 


Fly the finest... FLY TWA 


Bid, 


; <-" 
TWA Tokyo. @th floor, Hamaicin 


4 Ginza 4-cho 


From Eorope to the U.S.A. 
the finest way is TWA... 


12 FLIGHTS WEEKLY FROM 
LONDON TO NEW YORK 


_TWA flights to America are 
now.available from many other cities 
in Europe. 
TWA Ambassador Luxury Service or 
TWA’s unmatched Golden Banner 
Tourist Service. Also, trans-Atlantic 
Sky-Club Economy Service. For infor- 
mation and reservations see your 
travel agent or TWA. 
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C’ wealth 
Air Union 
Advocated 


LONDON (Kyodo-Reuter)—A 
Ministry of Transport spokes- 
man said Saturday that a link- 
up of Commonwealth airlines 


was .a “definite objective” of 
British Government A We 
Commenting on a newspaper 


report that the Conservative 
Government would sponsor a 
Commonwealth air union if it 
were reelected, the spokesman 
said: “The minister (Harold 
Watkinson) has said in the 
House of Commons that there 
would be enormous gains from 
a’ common Commonwealth ailir- 
line policy. 

“The idea has been under 
consideration by the ministry 
but t& is too early to discuss 
details. 


“Individual §Commorfwealth 
airlines would, of course, decide 
for themselves whether to join 
any -such union.” 


A spokesman for the Govern- 
mentowned British Overseas 
Airways Corporation said Sat- 
urday: “We are certainly 
working for closer cooperation 
with other Commonwealth air- 
lines. 


“We aiready have pooled serv- 
ices with Qantas (Australian 
airline), Nigerian Airways, 
Ghana Airways, East African 
Airways and South African Air- 
ways and have been discussing 
pooling plans. with Air India 
International and Trans Canada 
Airlines for some time.” 


Supporters of the Common- 
wealth air union plan say it 
would provide an answer to the 
European air link-up between 
Air France, Lufthansa, (Ger- 
man), Sabena (Belgian) and 
Alitalia (Italian). 


Also if the Commonwealth air- 
lines agreed on a pool policy 
for purchasing aircraft it would 
simplify matters for the aircraft 
industry. 


A Commonwealth air union 
might also result in greater effi- 
clency and lower fares. 


Watkinson told the House of 
Commons recently that if the 
International Air Transport As- 
sociation rejected British pro- 
posals for cheaper fares on Eu- 
ropean, | African and Eastern 
routes, “we (Britain) shall have 
to reconsider our position in 
IATA.” 


Christmas Bulbs 
Increase in Price 


The prices of various kinds 
of Christmas decoration bulbs 
have been on a steady increase 
as a result of volgptary control 
on exports enforced by the 
manufacturers, 


The average price of the 
bulbs showed an increase of 
more than ¥1 in June over the 
price recorded for the corre 
sponding month of last year 
and the price maintained firm- 
ness in July and August, 


There has been an apprecia- 


ble increase in exports, of 
Christmas decoration bulbs 
since 1955. In 1957 255 million 


bulbs valued at ¥2,263 million 
in FOB price were exported and 
in 1958 this increased to 290 
million totaling in value ¥2,325 
million were exported. 

This big increase in exports 
resulted in excessive stocks in 
the United States, major mar- 
ket for the bulbs, and a con- 
sequent drop in the price. 

In order to cope with the 
situation and as a measure 
against a move in the U.S. to 
boycott Japanese bulbs, the 
Association called on the manu- 
facturers last yearend to en- 
force voluntary control on the 
exports. 

As a result, 
bulbs exported during 


the number of 
the 


January-June period totaled 129 
million, showing a decrease of 


37,300,000 from the total export- 
ed during the corresponding 
period of last year. 


< erandwes 


Factory buildings have been completed at the plant of the 
Alaska Pulp Co., Ltd. at Sitka, Alaska. The whole construction 
work of the Japanese plant is scheduled to be finished by the 
end of October for test operations in early November. | 


U.S. Eximbank Seeks Help 
From Private Capital 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
Export‘Import Bank, with ac- 
cess to $7,000 million for its 
worldwide operations, is quiet- 
ly sounding out private capital 
to take over some of the oans 
the bank has outstanding and 
in prospect. 


James S. Bush of St. Louis, a 
man with years of experience 
as a private investment banker, 
has just been-added to the 
bankjs board of _ directors. 
Pres&ient Samuel Waugh of the 
Export-Import Bank, known as 
Eximbank for its cable code 
address, has made it clear one 
of Bush’s jobs is to interest 
more private capital in parti- 
cipating in operations of the 
bank. 


Financial circles say Bush 
came in at a rather difficult 
time, since commercial interest 
rates in the United States edged 
higher last week, but Bush and 
other officials at Eximbank say 
they intend to test the program. 

“It has never been my experi- 
ence that if someone had a re- 


ally worthwhile project up he |: 


would allow it to die becatise in- 
terest rates are up a half per 
cent or one per cent,” Bush 
said. 

Waugh says the reasons for 
trying to interest greater par- 
ticipation ffom private banks 
are numerous. 

“For one thing, we feel that 
in this way we can contribute 
our bit to.a balanced budget 
by reducing withdrawals from 
the United States Treasury,” 
Waugh said. “In addition, U.S. 
economists long have said that 
development projects which | 
create a demand for U.S. goods, | 
services and machinery must 
depend to a large extent on pri- 


France, Tunisia 
Sign Agreement 


TUNIS (AP)—France and 
Tunisia Saturday signed a trace 
and financial agreement which 
will keep Tunisia in the franc 
zone and provide preferential 
customs tariffs between the two 
countries. 

The’ signing 


followed six 


months of difficult negotiations. | 
The new agreement replaces one | 
when | 


concluded in June 1955, 
France and Tunisia had a cus- 
toms union. 


Trade With Mexico 


MEXICO CITY (AP) — The 
Japanese Embassy said Satur- 
day a group of Japanese in- 
dustrialists had signed up to 
buy 75,000 tons of Mexican cot- 
ton. Miguel Orrico Alarcon, of 
the Japanese Embassy, said the 
group was also interested in 
buying Mexican honey, lead and 
zinc, and other items in a move 
to increase trade with Mexico. 


MITSUBISHI 
LINE 


2 SS eae L 


“e for NEW YORK | 


| m.s.’ 


“OCEANIA MARU” 


| : Voy. No. 5 (D/W 11,517) 


Baltimore, Philadelphia & Norfolk. 


for VANCOUVER & U.S. PACIFIC COAST 


BANS ‘nsccosesae we 
Nagoya .......Sept. 10/10 
Callings: Vancouver B.C., 


Portland & San Francisco. 


“OLYMPIA MARU” 


Voy. No. 40 (D/W 10,337) 


for BOMBAY & KARACHI (J.LP. Line) 


Shimizu .......Sept. 11/11 
Yokohama . Sept. 11/12 
Seattle, Tacoma, Longview, 


Nagoya ........Sept. 7/7 


“NAGAURA MARU” 


Voy.\No. 5 (D/W 7,446) 


Callings: Hongkong, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, 
Karachi. 


Mohd .ch.5isaks Sept. 8/10 


Shimizu 
(2) 3171-5 (2) 2030 (23) 


Ali callings are subject to alteration and vessel has liberty 
te call at ports on or off the route without notice. 


MITSUBISHI SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


No. 20, 2-chome, Marunouchi, 
. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Tel: 4211) 1311 


Nagoya 
4024, 


* Osaka-—— 
(34) 2834-6 


Kobe 


4887 (3) 4961-8 


vate capital. Their position is 
that the U.S. Treasury simply 
does not have enough money 
to make all the loans needed by 
the nations of the world, par- 


ticularly the underdeveloped 
countries, for their economic 
development. 


“This development,” they say, 
“must come largely from priv- 
ate capital in the United mates 
and elsewhere.” 


Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to change without notice) 


‘Monday 
Departures 
Mail Closing Time 

Ordinary Registered 
PAA 2130 1810 1615 
Hawaii, Los* Angeles 
NWA 1900 1300 
U.S.A,, Seattle 
PAA 1850 1755 
Lebanon, ~- East Pakistan, Jordan, 
London 
JAL 2230 1630 1615 
San Francisco, U.S.A., Mexico. 
JAL 2350 1950 1835 
Hongkong-Bangkok, China, North 

Korea, Malaya, Singapore. 

CAT 0630 Tues. 10 2310 
Taiwan. 
SWISSAIR 2325 1850 1615 
Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 


Poland, Hungary, Romania, East 
Germany, Yugoslavia, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Egypt, stetemepranemy 
PAA 2100 

Honolulu, San Francisco. 
JAL 1450 

Ryukyu. 

KLM 1500 1000 


1000 
1000 


! 


Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania Is. 

NWA 08615 

| Seoul. 

KLM 2300 1850 1615 

Philippines, Italy, Malta, Tunisia, 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Ma- 
dagascar, B. Congo, Angola, Zan- 


zibar. 
All 2345. 1850 1755 
India, Nepal, British East Africa, 


Zanzibar, Madagascar, Mozambi- 
que, East Pakistan, Aden, Bom- 
bay. 
CPA 0900 
Taipei-Hongkong. 


Arrivals 


Kobe coccccces Sept. 19/22 Shimizu .......Sept.,25/25 ; | 
Nagoya ........ Sept. 23/24 Yokohama ..... Sept. 25/27 | 
Callings: San Francisco, Cristobal, New York, Boston, 


PAA San Francisco-Honolulu. 
JAL Los Angeles-Honolulu. 
NWA Seattle-Shemya. 

KLM Amsterdam-Anchorage. 

NWA Seoul. 

NWA Taipei-Okinawa. 

1710 PAA London-Brussels-Frank- 
furt, Istanbul-Beirut-Karachi- 
Calcutta-Bangkok-Hongkong 

2015 CAT Taipei-Okinawa 

1755 All London-Dusseldorf- 
Geneva-Beirut-Bombay-Calcutta- 
Bangkok-Hongkong. 

/ 2015: CAT Taipei-Okinawa. 

1755 AIl London-Dusseldorf- 
Gereva-Beirut-Bombay-Calcutta- 
Bangkok-Hongkong. 

1915 SAS Copenhagen-Dusseldorf- 
Zurich-Rome-Cairo-Karachi- 
Calcutta-Bangkok-Manila. 

(2245 Air France Paris-Frankfurt- 
Athens-Teheran-Delhi-Bangkok- 
_ Saigon- ~Hongkong. 


—— 


Business International 
To Meet in Tokyo Nov. 23 


| By MITSURU YAMAMOTO 


“How American industry can 
‘and should cooperate with the 
Government and industry of 
| Japan in the execution of their 
|domestic and foreign policies” 
\is the general theme of debate 
at the forthcoming meeting in 
|Tokyo of the Business Inter- 
| national. 
| The annual six-day round. 
| table conference is to get under 
| way at the Imperial Hotel Nov. 
| 23 with foreign affairs directors 
| of some 70 American banks and 
| manufacturing companies at- 
tending. 

During the conference, sepa- 
rate meetings with Japanese 
Cabinet Ministers, including 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi 
and policy planners of both the 
Liberal-Democratic and the 
Socialist parties as well as some 
30 leaders of Japanese in- 
dustrial circles are to be held. 

This coming round-table con- 
ference of the Business Inter- 
national, a private firm serving 
foreign affairs directors of its 
member companies, will be the 
fourth in a series since 1956. 

The first conference was held 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1956, the 
second in Rome in 1957 and the 
third in Buenos Aires in 1958, 
Government and industrial lead- 
ers of the countries concerned 
were invited on each of these 
occasions. 

The picture of Japan the con- 
ferees at the Tokyo meeting will 
draw will have a considerable 
bearing on the future of private 
American investments in Japan 
since the combined proceeds of 
BI member. companies well ex- 
ceed $50,000 million. 

Discussions will be wholly in 
the form of unrestricted talks 
behind closed doors. Nothing 
will be announced to the press 
nor will any records of the con- 
ference be preserved. 

Those attending the confer- 
ence will be taking part in the 
debate merely as _ individual 
businessmen interested in com- 
merical activities in Japan. 

The timetable of the six-day 
meeting is as folows: 

Mon., Nov. 23 

9:30 a.m.-12 noon—Meeting 
with ‘American Ambassador in 
Tokyo Douglas MacArthur II, 

3:00 p.m.5 p.m.—Conference 
among BI members alone, 


Tues., Nov. 24 

9 a.m-ll a.m.—Conference 
with Foreign Minister Aiichiro 
Fujiyama and other Foreign Of- 
fice officials. 

11:15 a.m.-1 p.m.—Conference 
with Economic Planning Agen- 
cy Director General Wataro 
Kanno and high-ranking EPA 
officials. 

6 p.m.-10 p.m.—Dinner party 
for Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi and discussion with him. 

Wed., Nov. 25 

9 a.m.-10:45 a.m.—Conference 
with Transportation Minister 
Wataru Narahashi and high- 
ranking officials of his ministry. 

11 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Conference 
with officials of the Foreign Of- 
fice Economic Affairs Bureau. 

: p.m. 3 p.m.—Luncheon 
party for International Trade 
and Industry Minister Hayato 
Ikeda and high-ranking officials 
of his ministry and discussion 
with them. 

8 p.m.-10 p.m.—Conference 
with the governor of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Japan and 
chiefs of various bureaus of the 
International Trade and Indus- 
try. 

Thurs., Nov. 26 

9 a.m.-10:45 a.m.—Conference 
with Labor Minister Raizo 
Matsuno and highly placed offi- 
cials of his ministry. | 

11 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—Conference 
with leaders of the General 
Council of Japan Trade Unions 
(Sohyo), Japan Trade Union 
Congress (Zenro) and other 
labor organizations. 

2 pm.-4 »p.m—Conference 
with Masamichi Yamagiwa, 
governor of the Bank of Japan. 

8 p.m.-10 p.m.—Conference 
with Agriculture-Forestry Min- 
ister Takeo Fukuda and high- 
ranking officials of his ministry. 

9 a-m.-10:45 a.m.—Discussion 


| 
eoeeeeccoceses Sept. 


Arrives 
a. Sept. 
(BR) 
L.Az Calls LOS ANGELES 


ISBRANDTSEN 


SAN FRANCISCO 
(Qakland, Alameda & Stockton) 
PUERTO RICO 


also coll direct at 
NORBOLK, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA 
and NEW YORK © 


S/S FLYING CLIPPER 
Kobe 


(PSA ww cece ee ennes Sept. 10 Sept.11 Sept. 12 
. $/S FLYING HAWK 


Lobe 


weweceececcosone ae tae a. oe 2 
Offers Chill & Frozen Space 


INDEPENDENT 
ROUND WORLD 


Nagoya Shimizu 
8 Sept.11 Sept. 12 


Y’hama 
Sept. 12: 
Sept. 14 


(R) L.A. 

Nagoya Shimizu Y'hama 
Oct. 1 
29 Sept. 30 Oct. 1 Oct. 3 


direct prior to San Francisco 


PUERTO RICO 
) All Isbrandtsen vessels call direct at San Juan and accept | 
shipments for Ponce and Mayaguez. — : 


VIRGIN ISLANDS and 


Accepting cargo to Virgin Islands and Dominican Republic 
with transhipment at San Juan. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


rates. 


NEWPORT NEWS via NORFOLK 
Newport News cargo accepted on through Bill of Lading 
with transhipment at Norfolk at regular U.S. East Coast 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Accepting cargo for Montreal, Canada, on shrough B/L via 
Davie Transport with transhipment at New York. 


Passenger accommodations at reasonable rates. 
Subject to a were with or without Notice 


GENTS 


NISSIN UNYU SOKO-K.K. 


Tokyo: Tel. 20-7866/8 Osaka: Tel. 26-5871/2, 3971/9 
Yokohama: Tel. 8-2241, 2771, 2766 Shimizu: Tel. 2-2113/5 
| Kobe: Tél. 3-1966/7 Nagoya: Tel. 6-1608 


—_ [Ea etl 
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with the secretaries gen L, 
and policy boards of the Lib 
eral-Democratic and the Social- 
ist parties, 

1L am.-12:45 p.m-—Confer- 
ence with Constructioh Minister | 
Isamu Murakami and high-rank- 
ing officials of his ministry. 


1 p.m-3:30. p.m.—Luncheon 
party for Finance Minister El- 
saku Sato and highly placed of- 
ficials of his ministry and a con- 
ference with them. 


8 p.m.-10 p.m. — Discussion 
with members of the Foreign 
Investment Commission. 


Sat., Nov. 28 


11:15 a.m.-l p.m.—Conference 
with some 30 leaders of indus- 
trial and banking circles in 
Japan. 

Through the series of debates 
scheduled above, the American 
businessmen will seek to get 
first-hand information on vari- 
ous matters, including the out- 
look of Japanese industry and 
economy, how far Japan de- 
pends on foreign trade, in what 
fields of indugtry American in- 
vestments should be made, the 
kinds of technical . assistance 
contracts Japan seeks to con- 
clude, Japan’s future policy on 
the limitation of remittance of 
funds gained by the Americans 
through their investments in 
Japan, the possibility of foreign 
investors gaining credits in 
Japan and problems concerning 
the Antimonopoly Law and con- 
vertibility of yen currency. 


American firms taking part 
in the coming conference will 
include the Aluminum Co. of 
America, American Cyanamid 
€o., Bank of America, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, @®ma-Cola Export 
Corp., Dow Chemical Co., Ford 
International, General Aniline 
& Film Cerp., General Foods 
Corp., International General 
Electric Co., Johns-Manville In- 
ternational Corp., Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp., Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., Parke, 


Davis & Co., Radio Corp. of 
America (RCA), Remington 
Rand International, Singer 


Manufacturing Co., Standard Oil 
Co. af California, Standard Oil 
Co. (New Jersey), Underwood 
Corp., U.S. Steel Export Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional and Willys-Overland Ex- 
port Corp. 


Travelers 


Dr. F. Dallupan, president of 
the University. of the East, 
Manila, left Tokyo yesterday 
afternoon for Europe via Air 
France after a five-day stay in 
Japan. He is making a round- 
the-world tour. 


Yukio Goto, vice president of 
the Hypothec Bank of Japan, 
left Tokyo yesterday for Taipei 
bY NWA to attend the opening 
of the bank’s branch office in 
Taipei. Sept. 10. 

7 . * 

Tadashi Hanai, counselor of 
the Research 4nd Training In- 
stitute of the Ministry of Jus- 
tice, left Tokyo yesterday via 
Air France on a 72-day inspec- 
tion tour of judicial systems in 
Germany, Sweden and other 
European countries, as well as 
the United ‘States. 


Kohei Yusa and Keiji Nomura, 
adviser and managing director, 
respectively, of the Japan 
Horseback Riding Association, 
left Tokyo yesterday via Air 
France to attend an interna- 
tional riding tournament and 
referees’ conference to be held 
at St. Gasillen, Switzerland 
Sept. 9 to 13. 

. > >. 

Jiro Sanda, managing direc- 
tor of the Tokyo Marine and 
Fire Insurance Co., left Tokyo 
yesterday morning aboard a 
BOAC Comet 4 jetliner for Lon- 
don to attend the International 


Insurance Meeting to be held 
in the British capital Sept. 13 
to 17. 


ee ee 


Caravelle-sped SAS visitors to the Scandinavian capitaB 
this September can attend the many special events and exhibi- 


tions of the annual Design Cavalcade, 


The playful elegance of 


Scandinavian design is typified by the ceramic figures created 
by Stig Lindberg, chief designer of —_ Gustavsberg st 


- TICKER TALK 


The local stock exchanges 
turned up with another good 
performance, particularly in the 
early sessions, to send the Dow- 
Jones index to an all-time high 
of 897 points in the week just 
ended. Profit-taking, however, 
hit the forerunners at the week- 
end. 


Selective buying returned 
once again to bluechips among 
the industrials and such items 
as Toshiba and Hitachi waded 
through heavy profit-taking to 
renew their previous highs. 


Even the steels retraced more 
than half of their recent loss- 
es as early investment sur- 
veys forecast sensational pro- 
duction, sales and profit records 
for the current accounting peri- 
od ending in September. 

Outlook for Steels 

Yawata was still almost 20 
yen off its June high at the 
week end but it continued to 
rank high among market obser- 
vers as a good growth stock. 
With the U.S. steel strike enter- 
ing its third month, higher 
prices should be in store for 
local steel stocks after the late 
September capital splits. 


~An assortment of good news 
aided the trading firm shares 
and the giltedges Mitsui and Mi- 
tsubishi Tradings pushed to new 
highs. Exports for both July 
and August are expected to 
show strong gains, bringing the 
total dollar reserves at the end 
of the fiscal year to 1,200 mil- 
lion dollars. 


Market duoyancy was restor- 
ed in other areas as the key 
pivotal Heiwa Realty, which 
had been sold down below the 
280 line, reared back with a 29 
yen gain on Wednesday. Al- 
though the news that commer- 
cial banks would have to keep 
a fixed reserve. with the Bank 


Toy Industry Centers 
Set Up in Ceylon 

COLOMBO (UPI)—Thirty+wo 
production centers have been 
set up in Ceylon for the manu- 
facture of wooden toys on a 
commercial basis. 


The centers are expected to 
begin production sometime this | 
month but the first sales will) 
not be made until early in 1960. | 

The entire project is being) 
directed by the department of | 
cottage industries and is the 
first attempt to use local crafts- 
men to manufacture toys on a 
commercial scale. 

Equipment for the centers 
was provided by Australia 
under the Colombo Plan and 
technical advice is being.«given 
under the plan by K. Soda. a 
Japanese. 

To help the new industry the 
Government has already im- 
posed a ban on the import of 
wooden toys. 


—- ee 


CHINA SIAM 


RANGOON, CALCUTTA, CHITTAGONG 


Y’hama 
“HALLVARD” 


{tM.S. 


Via WN. China, Shanghai, 
Malacca, Port Swettenham & Penang 
' Nagoya 
24 Sept. 19 Sept. 
25 Sept. 
qUncalls Calcutta & Chittagong 
tRefrigerated space available 


BANGKOK 


Hongkong, Singapore, 


Osaka Kobe 


18 Sept. 17 Sept. 
27 Sept. 28 Sept. 


Moji 


15 Sept. 
29 Sept. 


Y’hama 
MS. “HAI MENG” 
12 Sept. 13 Sept. 


M.S. “HELIOS” 


Via Hong Kong 
Nagoya 


22 Sept. 23 Sept. 
a 


NORTH BORNEO 


Osaka Moji 
17 Sept. 


27 Sept. 


_ Kobe 
15 Sept. 16 Sept. 
25 Sept. 26 Sept. 


Sarawak, North-Borneo, 
Hongkong. 


Norwegian 
ents: 


YOKOHAMA; 2-3991/2, 3794 (Rm. 
Kobe: 3-6621/6625 


Nagoya: 55-3614 


Jesselton, Labuan, Miri, Kudat, Tawau, 
Sandakan & Kuching via Hong Kong 


6 Oct. 
All vessels accept cargo on through Bills of Lading for 
etc. 
Excellent osama accommodation in modern 


AALL & COo., LTD. 


Tel.: Age 27-7162/9 (8th Floor, 


Osaka: /8 
This schedule is subject to genes with or without notice 


Osaka 


Kobe Moji 
8 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 Oct 


with transhipment at 


Maruzen Bidg., Nihonbashi) 
604, Y"hama Bidg.. Kaigandori) 
Moji: 3-4261/4 


By a STAFF WRITER 


of Japan threw jitters upon 
credit buyers at the outset of 
Friday's ‘session stability was 
restored as Heiwa Realty re- 
covered its initial loss. 

There is also talk of a pos- 
sible hike in the official discount 
rate in late autumn to check an 
overexpansion of -production 
facilities but the market last 
week appeared to be looking 
only for bullish news which it 
received in the form of record- 
breaking production figures, ex- 
panding exports and the sec- 
ond bumper rice crop in the 
history of the nation. 

Gains in Oils . 

Another active group was the 
oils which scored spectacular 
gains on Thursday, accounting 
for most of the rise in the Dow- 


Jones index on that day. Cot-. 


ton-spinning shares continued to 
announce stock splits but the 
market appears to have dis- 
counted this factor for. the mo- 
ment, 


Chemical fibers failed to join 
the general advance until the 
final session of the week but 
selected chemical stocks such as 
Shin Chitso and Shinetsu post- 
ed new highs under heavy back- 
ing from the major brokerage 
houses. Gains were also record- 
ed by nonferrous metals but 


these are still a good 10 off their 


June highs. 


The dormant shippings ad- 


vanced by a few yen in re-| 


sponse to the joint sailing ac- 
cord reached by the major ship- 
ping lines engaged in the New 
York route. Foods, beverages 
and sugars, were among those 
stalemated throughout the 
week. 


N (Bank of America 
| Posts Filled 


_¥. J. Johnson, Bank of Amer- 
ica vice, president for Japan, 
has been appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of business de- 
velopment activities at the 
bank's London branch, it is an- 
nounced by President S. Clark 
Beise. ; 
Succeed 
ing Johnson in 
Tokyo is Dirk 
A. Ten Groten 
huis, vice presi 
dent and man 
ager of the 
bank's Manila 
branch for the 
past seven 
years. «4 
Johnson, who 
joined Bank of 
America after 
12 years of banking experience 
in the Far East, managed the 
bank’s Tokyo branch.from 1947 


dohnson 


to 1952. He was elevated to the 
r of vice president in 1450 
d in 1952 was placed in 


charge of the bank's activities 
in Japan, 


While in Tokyo, Johnson has 
served as president of the 
American Club for one-year 
terms. He is a member of the 
America-Japan Society and the 
Hodogaya—Country Club. 

Ten Grotenhuis joined ‘ the 
bank at Manila in 1950 after 
22 years of banking in Hong- 


kong, Shanghai, Kobe and 
Manila. ' 
He is being succeeded in 


Manila by Ralph D. H. Wilmer, 
who headed the Tokyo branch 
from 1955 to 1958. For the past 
year and a half Wilmer has 
been an assistant vice president 
in International Administration 
at the bank’s head office in San 
Francisco. 

Moves of the three men to 
their new itions will be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1. 


Tokyo Bank Chairman 


Visits Argentina 

BUENOS AIRES (AP)— 
Shigeo Horie, chairman of the 
Bank of Tokyo, has arrived 
from Uruguay in another step 
of his business trip to American 
countries. 


Horie will stay 


about five 


days in Argentina and will make — 


contacts, with government offi- 
ciajls and private businessmen 
in order to increase commercial 
relations between Argentina 
and Japan. 


Shigeo Horie, who is. travel- 
ing with his wife, has visited 
so far Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Havana, Mexico City, 
Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo and Montevideo. After 


his visit to this country he will 
go to Lima, Peru. 


0.8K ES Line 


For EUROPE 


via SUEZ 


*M.S. “MONTEVIDEO MARU"), 255 p/w) 


Kobe 600+e0s comes 17-19 
Otaru 


Shimizu Sept. 27-27 


occedecc cee 22-23 Nagoya We 28-28 


Yhama .......Sept. 25-26 Kobe 


For NEW YORK 


*M.S. “HAWAII MARU” 


Moji Srrrrerr  ° 13-14 
Kobe nccccccs’eMepe. 15-17 
Nagoya .......Sept. 18-18 


+++. Sept. 29-Oct. 1 


(11,023 D/W) 


Shimizu ......Sept. 19-19 
Yhama .......Sept. 19-21 
New York .....Oct. 16 


For PACIFIC NORTH-WEST 


M.S. 
Kobe TTTrTTiTh 23-23 
Moji .........Sept. 24-25 
Kobe eccee ef . Sept. 26-27 


“TENKO MARU” 


(10,647 D/W) 
Nagoya .......Sept. 28-29 
Shimizu ......Sept. 30-30 
Whama ,....Sept. 30-Oct.1 


For SOUTH AMERICA via PANAMA 


*M.S. 


VYawata osccee ep. 21-24 


Nagoya .......Sept. 26-26 Y'hama ........Oct. 


Yhama .......Sept. 27-29 


“BRAZIL MARU” 


(10,100 G/T) 


~ see. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
3- 4 


Kobe 


For SOUTH AMERICA via AFRICA 


MSS. 


Kamaishi ......Sept. 7 


Kobe occcccces SOPe 22-25 
Yhama ;......Sept. 26-27 


For SOUTH AFRICA 


For WEST AFRICA 
M.S. 


“ALASKA MARU” 


S.S. “SHORYU MARU” 


“MELBOURNE MARU” 


(10,788 D/W) 


Nagoya ......Sept. 14-14 


Yhama .......Sept. 813 Kobe .........Sept. 15-17 
For EAST AFRICA 

M.S. “KYUSHU MARU” (10,108 D/W) 
Moji .........Sept, 21-21: Nagoya ..,....Sept! 28-28 


Kobe ..... Sept. 29-Oct. 4 


(8,457 D/W) 
Otaru ........Sept. 19-20 Y'hama .......Sept. 26-27 
Moji .........Sept. 23-23 Nagoya .......Sept. 28-28 


Kobe *“eeeeeee . Sept. 24-25 Kobe (965 Nees 


(9,825 D/W) 


Y’hama eee eree . Sept. 24-25 Kobe “fee eee . Sept. 27-30 


Nagoya .......Sept.: 26-26 
For AUSTRALIA 
*M.S. 


Kobe 
Yvhama .......Sept. 26-27 
Y"ichi >. a4 eee ee Sept. 28-28 


“SUEZ MARU” 


“eee eee . Sept. 24-25 Nagoya eee eee . Sept. 28-28 


(10,663 D/W) 


Osaka ........Sept. 29-29 
Kobe .......Sept. 29-Oct. 2 


For SAIGON, RANGOON & CALCUTTA 


S.S. 


“BURMA MARU” 


Yhama .......Sept. 26-27 Osaka 
Nagoya .......Sept. 28-28 Kobe 


(7,553 D/W) 


s+eee.--Sept. 29-30 
eoee+. Sept. 30-Oct. 2 


For BANGKOK & COLOMBO 


M.S. “SUISEI MARU” 


Yhama .......Sept. 19-20 Osaka 


Shimizu ......Sept. 21-21 
Nagoya eaccee Bept. 22-22 


(5,256 D/W) 
ccceces Sept. 23-24 
Kobe .........Sept. 24-26 
Moji ecccccee Dept. 27-27 


For BOMBAY & PERSIAN GULF 


M.S. 


“CALCUTTA MARU” 


(7,501 D/W) 


Y"hama occcee Bept. 27-27 Kobe sdocs nh 30-Oct. 2 


Nagoya .......Sept. 20-29 Moji 


Teeres oane .Oct. 3- 4 


*Passenger accommodation available 


OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA. 


woe kyo 59-9111, 912). 913) Asakusa: 85-5176 
okohama: 8-1641/6, 8-2841/4 Osaka: 44-1731/9 " 
3-1101/9 Moji: 3-2261 
Otaru 2-7161/7 ‘Kagoshima oe 108 
2-5111 Nagoya: 
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The 


a Be li : Zz p ¢ ty cee, 
i Pi NE Fame ORE 
M.A. Kweitchow is the sixth ofa class of seven ships 


wre ston 


% ig :  % ie is 
Va? mG PFA 


| oe ys 


‘being built for the China Navigation Co. Ltd., by Taikoo Dock- 
ard, Hongkong. The vessel is expected to arrive at Nagoya 
t. 8 and to load at Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka and Kobe. It 


{e intended for the company's 
There are five cargo holds, one 


Japan-Australia shuttle service. 
of which is a deep tank. Butter- 


field & Swire (Japan) Litd., are agents for the owners. 


Shipping: Notes and News 


The recent state of the cargo- 
liner services from Japan to 
New York, the Maritime Trans- 
portation Bureau of the Trans- 

rtation Ministry announced 
ast week, is as follows: 


1. In 1953, 354,000 tons of 
sundries were hauled from 
Japan to the Atlantic coast of 
North America. The move- 
ments rose to 858,000 tons in 
1956, to 944,000 tons in 1957 and 
to 1,076,000 tons in 1958. With 
the 1953 Aundries movements 
taken as {o0, the traffic for 1956 
is 242 per cent; that for 1957 
267 per cent, and that for 1958 
304 per cent, 


2. There are nine cargoliners 
with a service speed of 20 knots 
or above operating on the route 
under review. They are ail 
American-fiag ships. Thirteen 
Japanese ships with a speed of 
between 18 and 20 knots are 
now assigned to the route, and 
BHuropean ships in that speed 
group total seven. The average 


per ship speed is 17.1 Knots for | 


the U.S. fleet, 16.5 knots for the 
European (Scandinavian), 16 
knots for the Philippine and 16.9 
knots for the Japanese. 


3. ‘Three American shipping | 
companies are now operating 
the Japan-New York cargoliner 
service, and their combined sail- 
ing frequency is three a month. 
European operators also number 


three, and their combined 
voyage frequency is 65 per 
month. Nine Japnese com- 


panies are operating a total of 
12 sailings monthly. 

Two Philippine operators are 
each conducting one sailing a 
month. 


Charterage Steps 


Shipowners whose main busi- 
ness is to hire out ships under 
charter now keenly feel the 
pinch of the sharp decline in the 
charterage. Two shipping com- 
panies in that category have 
taken. moteworthy. steps to get 
themselves out of such plight. 
Tamai Shosen (capital: 440 
million), a leading shipowning 
company which also operates 
ships by itself, has tied up with 
the Nippom Light Metal Co., a 
noted manufacturer of aout 
num, in the phase of capital. 
And a contract has been en- 
tered into whereby Tamai 
sen will engage exclusively 
the haulage of bauxite from a 
Malavan port to Shimizu for 
Nippon Light Metal (capital: 
¥3,200 million). Sugaya Kisen 
(capital: ¥60 million), a com- 
pany affiliated with Mitsui 
Steamship, won from Mitsui 
Steamship a fixture, valid as 
long as five years and based on 
a relatively favorable rate of 
per deadweight ton a 


Under its contract with Tamai 
Shosen, Nippon Light Metal will 
acquire 868,000 shares (each 
With a face value of ¥50), 
about 9 per cent of Tamai Sho- 
sen’s 8,800,000 shares issued 
The contract provided for the'| 
transportation of 50,000 tons of | 
bauxite from a Malayan port to | 
in 
November to March -next year, 
and another 100,000 tons in the 
same route in the year starting 
April next. In the haulage, the 
Tomotama Maru (10,648-DWT), 
whose main engine is being re- 
placed, will be assigned exclu- 
sively for the time being. 

Some time later, the Tomo- 
tama Maru will be joined in the 
transportation by the Tatsu- 
tama Maru, whose main engine 
is also to be replaced with a 
new one. The freight rates will 
be fixed for each: voyage on the 
basis of the freight market for 
iron ore, but the standard rate | 
will be 3ls. 6d. per ton, with 
the maximum rate set at 45s. | 
and the minimum at a break- 
even point. The freight re- 
venues will be enough to cover 
the main engine replacement 
expenditures of both ships, ac- 
cording to Tamai Shosen. 

Under its contract with Mitsui 
Steamship, Sugaya Kisen has 
fixed its cargo ship Horyu Maru 
(6,802-DWT, powered by a 3,150 
bhp. diesel) for five years at 
the charter rate of $3.30 per ton 
each month. The prevailing 
charter rate for a turbine ship 
of the 6,000-DWT class is said 
to be about $1.60 and a diesel 
ship of the same class $2.40 to 
$2.60. The fixed charterage is 
good and, moreover, the period 
of the charter is fairly long, 


since the charter centract of . 


ordinary cargo ships is valid 
usually from six months to one 
year. The freight revenues 
from the fixture will be more 
than sufficient to cover the 
engine replacement expenditure 
of the ship, according to Sugaya 
Kisen. 


Diesel Engines 


Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co. is expected to 
start soon the test-manufacture 
of a nine-cylinder diesel engine 
With the designed maximum 
continuous output of about 17, 
500: brake horsepower. At the 
moment, shipping circles and 


the Transportation Ministry are |! 
“ 


. 


the period of | 


studying the possible construc- 
tion of 19 and 20-knot cargo 
liners for assignment to the 
Japan-New York service. A 20- 
knotter is believed to require 
a 17,000 b.h.p. diesel and a 19- 
knotter a 15,000 b.h.p. diesel. 
The Japanese licensees and sub- 
licensees of Burmeister and 
Wain, M.A.N. and Sulzer Bros. 
are now studying the trial 
manufacture of nine-cylinder 
| diesel engines with a continuous 
maximum output of more than 
15,000 b.h:p. 


Shipyard Operations 


The Nagasaki Shipyard of 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co. led the nation’s 
10 major shipyards in the value 
of shipbuilding, ship repairs 
and other work in the year 
ended iast March, the Trans- 
portation Ministry announced 
last week. 

The Nagasaki shipyard’s 
value was ¥34,113,632,000, fol- 
lowed by the Kobe shipyard of 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, 
Reorganized, with %28,749,388,- 
000, the Kobe shipyard of 
Kawasaki Dockyard with ¥21,- 
634,133,000, the Innoshima ship- 
yard of Hitachi Shipbuilding 
‘and Engineering Co. with ¥17,- 
085,229,000 and the Yokohama 
shipyard of Mitsubishi Nippon 
Heavy Industries with ¥16,532,- 


In the proportion of ship- 
building in the total value of 
‘production, Uraga Dock and Hi- 
tachi’s Innoshima shipyard both 
led the list with 85 per cent 
each. Next came Harima Ship- 
building and Engineering Co.'s 
shipyard with 78 per cent, fol- 
lowed by Japan Steel and Tube’s 
Tsurumi shipyard 72 per cent, 
Kawasaki Dockyard's shipyard 
70 «=€6per.=3 ol6cent,§4 Ishikawajima 
Heavy Industries’ 66 per cent, 
Mitsui Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Co.’s 57 per cent, Mitsu- 
bishi Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Co.’s Nagasaki shipyard 
52 per cent and Mitsubishi 
Heavy Industries, Reorganized’s 
Kobe shipyard 45 per cent. 

In the proportion of ship re- 
pairs in the total value of pro- 
duction, _Harima Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co.’s shipyard 
ranked top with 16 per cent. 
Ranking second was Mitsubishi 
|Nippon Heavy Industries’ ship- 
A with 11 per cent, followed 
by Uraga Dock’s with 8 per 
cent, Mitsubishi Heavy. Indus- 
tries, Reorganized’s Kobe ship- 
yard 6 per cent, Kawasaki Dock- 
yard’s, Hitachi's Innoshima 
shipyard and Mitsui Shipbuild- 
ing and e0— Co.’s 5 per 
cent each egg om Heavy 
Industries’ r cent, Mitsu- 
bishi Shipbuilding and Engin- 
eering Co.'s Nagasaki shipyard 
3 per cent and Japan and Steel 
Tube’s Tsurumi shipyard one 
per cent. 


oy Lagreb Autumn Fair 


Shows Japan Exhibits 


-| ZAGREB, Yugoslavia (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—President Tito Satur- 
day opened the 5S0th annual 
‘Zagreb Autumn Trade Fair and 
spent over five hours touring 
the biggest commercial display 
ever staged in Yugoslavia. 

The 29-nation fair, founded in 
1909, includes exhibits from 
4,661 foreign firms and 1,012 
Yugoslav enterprises. The Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union 
mounted the biggest national 
exhibits. Japan is among the 
exhibitors. 

President Tito spent 28 minu- 
tes each in both the American 
and Soviet pavilions during his 
‘extensive tour of the fair’s 150,- 
000 square meters of display 
| space. 


S. African A-Program 
CARLETONVILLE, South 
| Africa (AP)—The South ae 
Atomic Energy Board will ° 
bark on a nuclear research pro- 
gram costing $2,250,000 annual- 
for the first five years. The 
ister of Mines, Jan de Klerk, 
chairman of the board, announc- 
;ed Saturday the Government 
would contribute $840,000. 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Help Wanted 


SALES Engineer wanted for Amer- 
jean aircraft company in Tokyo. 
Japanese nationality. Age limit 30 
to 45. English language essential. 
Permanent job and good remunera 
tion. Applicant may please state 
past experience in aviation field 
both technical and commercial. Ap- 
ply in writing to Box 165, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


———— 


a 


AMERICAN School positions avail- 
able qualified U.S. teachers for 
Kindergarten. Jr.-Sr. migh sci.- 
math. 712-0495/6. 


EXPORT shipping clerk for substan- 
tial British company. Thoroughly 
experienced, having good knowledge 
English. Detailed applications to 
Box 517, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


YOUNG ambitious man, well versed 
in English language for permanent 
position with well established firm. 
Apply stating experiences and 
salary desired to Box 174, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


YOUNG typist preferably with good 
knowledge of English wanted by 
old established firm. Must be able 
to use abacus. Apply with cur- 
riculum vitae to Box 178, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


ofa 


COOK, male or female, for western 
couple. Experienced. Some English. 
Live in. References essential. Yoko- 
hama 2-2247. 


COOKMAID for family live in good 
references must speak English. Tel: 
473-0823. 


DRIVER experienced, good refer- 
ence, Write CPO Box 989, ap 
or telephone 28-9920. 


STENOTYPIST/Secretary, experi- 
enced Japanese young lady, requir- 
ed by large American film com- 
pany. Good knowledge English, 
shorthand, typing essential. Com- 
fottable working condition. Write 
Box 181, _Japan Times, Tokyo. 

AIR FRANCE needs for Nikkatsu 
Bidg. office Japanese agents with 
accounting knowledge speaking 
and writing French. Apply only 
by letter with personal history 
and photo to Mr. Delamare, Air 
brag 201 Nikkatsu Bidg. To- 
yo. 


AMERICAN company 
well-qualified translater/interpre- 
ter. Send personal history and re- 


ferences to Box 182, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


AMERIC Company 
desires American construction 
superintendents. Box 515, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


AMERICAN, English and Japa- 

nese toe teach English conversation. 

Teaching experience absolutely re- 

quired. Apply with personal his- 

~~ to Box 525, Japan Times, To- 
o. 


AMERICANS, Europeans: Oppor- 
tunity with American Company 
for ambitious young man for per- 
manent employment, good pay. 
Write P.O. Box 6, Azabu, Tokyo. 


requires a 


Employment—Help We nted 


Automobiles—for Sele 


MALE clerk for Japanese trading 
firm. Age under 25, healthy, good 
English correspondence and con- 
versation can type. 
personal history to C.P.O. Box 1675 
Stating salary desired 

MALE clerk and secretary, ex- 
} cellent dictation, typing, transila- 
tion required. Experience in e¢x- 
port trade preferred. College..or 
university education necessary, 
under age 28. Mail personal his- 
tory statemerit and picture to Box 
524, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


OFFICE manager/accountant§ re- 
quired for busy progressive . for- 
eign advertising company. Es- 
sential that applicants have an ex- 
cellent knowledge of spoken and 
written English, western account- 
ing method and general office man- 
agement. The successful applicant 
will be expected to take complete 
charge of administration after a 
short period of orientation. Send 
full personal history and salary 
required, to Box 172, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


PRIVATE secretary, unmarried 
Japanese female, age 23-30, for 
Maruzen Oil Company. Typing. 
shorthand and fluent’ English re- 
quired for this permanent posi- 
tion. Send English and Japa- 
nese personal history to Person- 
nel Department, Maruzen Oil 
Company, 3, i-chome, Nagahori- 
bashi-suji, Minami-ku, Osaka, 


COPYING ~ SECOND 


Done While you Wait 


NO TAX CAMERAS 


Just for Tourists 
INT’L PHOTO SERVICE (27-3335) 


NIKKATSU A Hibiya, 


Please send. 


‘589 TOYOPET Crown 13,000 k. pear! 
green with radio heater watch 
white tire like new car ¥730,000. 
Tel; 37-6008, hore 38-1989 Kojima. 
DODGE 1957 Kingsway custom 
four-door sedan, standard shift. 
radio heater, dark blue, excellent 
condition. Yen only. Phone 38-2798. 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


BUYING all cars in this country!! 
Any make year model, late model 
welcomed, cash payment for gen- 
erous appraisal call us right away, 
“TOKYO SALES” Ministry Ave. 
and 15th 34-0476, 7330, 3265. 


CARS any make year, 1957 model 
welcoried.. Top price free. infor- 
mation, NEW TIGER MOTORS, 
37-7429, 37-7237. 


LATEST MODEL — NEWEST MO- 
DEL — Immediate or future deli- 
very — urgently need three 1958 
CADILLACS for January delivery, 
60-S preferred. Call: ESKO 408-1232. 


SELLING your car? Please call 
and give the chance to deal with 
you. Any make. Year, Model 
MATSUDA AUTO 43-7191. 


MORE money on your vehicles! 
Sure to call John c/o Maki Motors 
50-9649, 9892, Sell your car to 
private direct. 


1957 MODEL only — 1957 MODEL 
only Immediate payment Call 
HIBIYA MOTORS 59-5471 Nearby 
Imperial Hotel. 


WANTED good 1957, 1956, 1955 car 
Specially Ford. Call 50-9405 New 
EMPIRE MOTORS. 


Tokyo 
REQUIRE experienced office assis- 
tant must speak excellent English, 
Apply with personal history Box 
177, Japan Times, Tokyo, 


_maidroom garage ‘45,000 


Housing—For Rent 


Miscelleneous—Wented to Buy | 


BRANDNEW F & 40th completely 
furnished cozy bungalow 1 bedroom 
central 
livingroom 


heated pure western 


| separated diningroom 3 cope om 
|2. maidrooms 2 bathrooms xare | 
| roorr. —— ¥70,000. Star 20-1 2613, 


: 
' 


28-2614 


CENTRALLY heated!! 


3-bedroom | 
houses commodious 


livingroom 


diningroom 2-bathrooms garage | 
nice garden reasonable price. 
Similar 2-3 bedroom from 
725,000 Shibuya, Meguro, Details 


| 56-1020, 56-0214 


—— 


CENTRALLY heated western ex- 
ington 


telephone, spacious 
lawn, drive-in, ¥45,000. (2) Botani- 
cal Garden, western 3-4 bedrooms 
independent: 8 rooms, kitchen, 
tiled bathroom, telephone, garage, 
¥70,000. (3) American ool, semi- 
western 3 bedrooms ex-U.S. house, 
9 rooms, kitchen, 2 tiled bathrooms, 
telephone, spacious lawn, drive-in 
80,000, negotiable. (4) Yotsuya, 
10th-“K” western independent bun- 
galow, 2 rooms, modern facilities, 
¥15,000. Many others ¥8,000— 
¥250 000. Call 30-2065, 33-3413, 
33-8787. Nakajima. 
DOWNTOWN finest 3 £4»bedroom 
houses, big rooms good surround- 
ings ‘'Y40,000—¥100,000. Furnished 
1 bedroom house ¥36,000 Grant 
—- 4 rooms 714,000. 97-8883, 
ing. :; , 


FURNISHED 2 bedroom home large 
livingroom,, diningroom, telephone, 
western conveniences, yard, park- 
ing-lot, Shibuya, 36,000; also 2 
room homes’, furnished, near trans- 
portation, Meguro '¥16,000—¥T20,000. 
Approved 2 bedroom home near 


Green Park 25,000 1 bedroom 
¥16,000. Various others. Tokyo 
House Burear. 50-2496 /8. 


rambler 


li Japan an 
UF Automobile 
AUTHORIZED Co. Ltd. 


DISTRIBUTOR 
30 Akasaka-Tameike 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 
TEL: 48-7111; 8106 


GORGEOUS MANSION (oil cen- 
trally heated) 4 bedrooms spacious 
livingroom, separated diningroom, 
studyroom, 2 bathrooms, 2 maid- 


a rvoms, wonderful garden, garage, 
33 68 

HOUSING a 
For Sale KOJIMACHI!! modern western- 


SALESMAN to work exclusive ter- 
ritory for American company. Any 
nationality but must speak fluent 
English. Call Mr. Weston 92-7107. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 190 
year old International organiza- 
tion requires sales agents. be- 


tween 25 and 4 years of age. 
Must have good appearances, flu- 
ent English. Call 23-3301 Ext. 60. 
4:30-5:00 p.m. 


WANTED by Export house, gen- 
eral office help, knowledge of Eng- 
lish Apply with rirekisho. Box 
520, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


WANTED: Marine Radio Special- 
ist to align my SCOTT REE ra- 
dio Receiver any reasonable fee 
paid; write Ketel, 10 4-chome, 
Nakakaigan, Chigasaki-shi or 
phone Chigasaki 2784. 


WANTED: youngman or woman 
for Imperial Hotel Arcade Store. 
Must have good knowledge of Eng- 
lish. Send personal history and 
other papers (which will not be 


returned). Good salary for right 
person. Box 145, Japan Times, 
Tokyo, 


COOK housekeeper must be ef- 
ficient and reliable over 35 with 
good references and understand 
English live in preferable good 
wages to the right person. Box 
518, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


Situation Wanted 


COOK MAID, age 58, many years’ 
experience. Live-in. General 
house works. Please write: Box 
523, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


COOKMAID for American family. 
Must be good natured and effici- 


ent. References needed. 
pay to right person. Reply 
23-3331. 


ee a a 


HELP WANTED 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS, ex- 
perienced, English-speaking, for 
2 month. Interview Date: 9 
Sept.. 9 A.M. Bring photo & 
Curriculum Vitae in Japanese. 


TELEPHONE OPERATORS, ex- 
perienced, English-speaking, un- 
der 30. Interview Date: 10 
9 AM. (not 9 P.M. as 
previously advertised. Bring 
photo & Curriculum Vitae in 
Japanese to: Personnel Dept. 
Imperial Hotel. Tel: 59-8013. 


————s 
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COOK MAID wanted for American 
family. Live in. Call: 23-3301 Ext. 
51. 


DRIVER-HOUSEBOY wanted. 
Some experience and knowledge 
of English required. 48-6981. 


EARNEST female clerks in Imperi- 
al Hotel: excellent English essen- 
tial; 155 cm. higher, age 21 to 26, 
within one hour; rush personal 
history, photo, family-report till 
September 10. Hodota & Co., 103 
Sendagi-cho, Bunkyo-ku. 


EXPERIENCED librarian required 
by the British Council. Must have 
good knowledge of spoken Eng- 
lish and typing. Applications by 
letter to the Representative, The 
British Council, Maruzen Build- 
ing, Nihombashi. 


U.S. Business 


PRICES HIT NEW PEAK 

Living costs push again, 

spurred by incr food costs. 
peters 


° , 


Bete U.S. Leber Dept. 8.1.5, thor Katt 


FEMALE cook housemaid for one 
fernale American adult live-in pro- 
vide own food one holiday per 
week. References required. ¥12,- 
000 month. Tel: 40-0609. 


FIRST CLASS typist required by 
British firm. Must be efficient and 
from good family. Starting salary. 
¥15,000 with regular increases, Re- 
ply with photograph to Box 175, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


| FOREIGN Export firm needs male 


or female typist experienced of 
Banking, shipping required. Tel. 
8-1567/8 Yokohama. 


INDUSTRIOUS and experienced 
cook maid for family, no chil- 
dren, live in. Viet Nam Embas- 
sy -.Tel: 37-6197/8. 


JAPANESE sales clerk with good 
“English conversation experience 
wanted immediately. Interviewed 
at Personnel Section BX Tachi- 
kawa Air Base West, Nishi Tachi- 
kawa Base Exchange Branch No. 
ps. 


2 MALE bookkeepers with knowl- 

edge of English. Send hand-writ- 

ten personal history and salary re- 

irements Box 536, 
°. 


ee -_ 


Japan Times, 


ENGLISHMAN 3%. WORLD TRA- 
VELLED. Twelve years office 
management Europe Far. East 
North America including import 
export experience Japan Korea. 
Currently employed managerial 
buying capacity in Canada but de- 
sirous of returning to Far East 
permanently. Excellent refer- 
ences. Complete resume forward- 
ed on request. All letters an- 
swered. Box 183, Japan Times, 
Tokyo. 


“TROUBLE-SHOOTER” 
veler seeks unusual 
shooting” assignments in Japan. 
Anything interesting, reasonably 
legal. Discreet expensive well- 
mannered (when necessary). Wide 
knowledge of world affairs, fast 
automobiles, mountain climbing, 
photography, teaching, contempor- 
ary authors, Bohemian poets, etc. 
Prefers employment at peculiar 
or demanding jobs. References, 
if mere identity not sufficient. All 
replies confidential, naturally. Ad- 
dress “Trouble-Shooter” Box 180, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


AUTOMOBILES 


For Sale 


4 1955 Ford sedans and 1 1955 Ford 
..ation wagon available for inspec- 
tion from 9:00-16:00 Sept. 8-11, at 
American Embassy Moter Pool No. 
27 Reinanzaka Akasaka Minato-ku. 
Sealed bids will be received at Rm. 
302, Annex No. 1, American Em- 
bassy, until 14:00 Sept. 15, 1959. 
Bidder shall take duties, license 
fees and any other charges for his 
personal account. Seller reserves 
right to refuse any or all bids. 


1957 FORD Fairlane four-door R R & 
H white tire like new 6 cylinders 
standard shift low mileage. Call 
48-6522. 


world tra- 
“trouble- 


1957 BUICK Roadmaster; black, all 


er. Like new.- Driven only 


kilometers. Taxes paid. Call 
45-6247 
A new and exciting experience 


in motoring—JAGUAR MARK IX. 
With re-designed souped-up engine 
power assisted finger touch steer- 
ing and efficient disk brake now 
as standard features. For details 
and ordering, call the Sole Dis- 
tributors, 


a 
to Central P.O. Box 1304, Tokyo. 


1957 CADILLAC four-door sedan 

Deville fully equipped excellent 

conditions, low. mileage sacrificed 

oe for immediate delivery Yen 
sales only. . Call 48-7793. 


HILLMAN MINX ‘The Finest Me- 
dium Car in Japan. Immediate 
Delivery Standard Model. ¥897,000. 
Super DeLuxe. 1,117,000: Also 
Direct Shipment for Army & Dip- 
lomat Personnel,. $1,792. 3 weeks 
Delivery. Contact Miss Tanabe. 
vei: 45-5101/5 Kokusai Kogyo Co., 


power, air conditioner, radio, heat- , 
2,300 


RESIDENTIAL hillside, 175 tsubo 
walled garden, 50 tsubo home, 4 
bedrooms, 2 baths—double under- 
ground garage—near American 
School, new Baptist Church—15 
minutes drive downtown. C.P.O. 
Box 593, Tokyo. 


SHIBUYA!! 160 tsubo flat square 
type empty ground along wide 
public road near 40th, surrounded 


by high class residences. co aan 
cial quick sale with 45,000 
40-1708, 


tsubo for going horne!! 
408 -2485. 


DSMOB 


@ Orders Accepted @ 
@ 1960 Models @& 


WH Open 7 days a week &@ 


MB 20, Akascka Tomeike, Mincto-ku I 
Gi Tokyo Tels 48-8111 oy 
@ Authorized Distributor oo 


TOHO MOTORS 


Wanted to Buy 


URGENTLY 2-3 bedroom western 
or semi western-styled house, locat- 
ed at within 30 minutes ride to 
center, preferably quiet residential 
area. Payable maximum ‘'Y10,000,- 
000. For further information call 
Meiji, 40-6155/9. English spoken. 


HOUSE ‘or Land: Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Zushi areas. ¥1,000,000—Y¥32,- 
000,000. Tel: 59-1431 in Japanese. 
Mr. Kanai, Tsutsumi Bidg., No. 18, 
l1-chome, Shimbashi. 


For Rent 


DIAL. 33-8787, 33-3413, . 30-2865 
Nakajima's Handles ~.-favorable 
Houses Apartments Office stands 
Ave. “K”" close 10th (Opposite 
Gasoline’ Station). Address 3, Koji- 
machi 6-chome. 


GOTO APARTMENT—Coo!l air-con- 
ditioned, unfurnished, bath, hot 
running water, TV antenna, private 
telephone, parking area. Roppongi 
Crossing 48-8505/9. 


DAIKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENT 1 room Apt., available now. 
For ._ further information, 

call: " 46-5291/5. 


AZABU well designed house spa- 
cious livingroom separated dining- 
room good sized 3 bedrooms tiled 
bathroom upstairs maidroom with 
bath, washing space, telephone lawn 
garden drive-in. ‘100,000. 48-1733, 
3779 Sun Corporation. 


YOKOHAMA—BEAUTIFUL BEACH 
ESTATE: Modern 3 bed-room home 
for Rent/Sale; latest facilities; 
Nothing like it on Tokyo Bay yet 
near center city. Phone 17-9393. 


ATTRACTIVE western style house 
3 bedrooms, bathroom upstairs, 
separate livingroom  diningroom, 
clean kitchen, maidroom, telephone. 
fenced yard, drive-in Shibuya ¥732,- 
Saratoga 59-7674, 59-7675. 


style 1 bedroom bungalow, garden 
¥28,000.. Shibuya!! beautiful west. 
ern-style 3 bedroom house, drive- 
in ¥70,000. 48-2029, 48-3786 West- 
ern, 


MITAKE Mansion Army approved 
new western style well equipped 
luxuriously furnished apartment 
quiet district parking lot near 
Shibuya station now avaflable Tel: 
40-7171/5. 


NEAR CENTER: constructed, 
just repainted 3-room apartments 
with kitchenette, tiled bathroom, 
water heater, telephone 

¥20,000. 34-8900. 


NEW Mitake new western style 2nd 
floor well equipped luxuriously 
furnished apartment quiet district 
near Daikanyama station '¥29,600, 
with air conditioner parking-lot 
Now available, 46-1566. 


WONDERFUL oil centrally heated 
deluxe 3-4 bedroom house central 
Tokyo; spacious livingroom, din- 
ingroom, study, maidrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, telephone, large lawn gar- 
den, garage, 
Similar brandnew or 
bedroom houses (furnishabie) Aka- 
saka, Roppongi, Shibuya, Denen- 
chofu, from 733,000. Overseas 
56-2988, 56-5281. 


| Tel: 


SHOTGUN Rifle, 22 Rifle, Golf | 
Club, Top Price, P.S.S., front of | 
Pershing Heights main gate, | 
33-7301, 33-7555, anytime, Sunday | 
| Open. 


Air Conditioner, | 
Air Conditioner. 
Gas Range TV. 
OU Heater, TV 
33-0064, 33-3932. 


REFRIGERATOR, 
REFRIGERATOR, 
DEEP FREEZER. 
DEEP FREEZER. 


| BUTLER 


Features Hill lop Barbecue 


ey 


ment Pe Wat? UI-L 


Medicc! 


> ger 


DENTAL CLINIC Hours 


DEAL & SERVICE—air conditioner, 
gas-range, refrigerator, deep freezer, 
space heater, washer, etc. MARU- 
TOMI &.CO., Tel: 25-6508, 25-8861. 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf 
club, ofl heater, television, type- 


writer, refrigerator, gas renge, 
washing machine, camera, tape 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7983. 
SIMMONS hide-a-bed in good con- 
dition. Call 40-1201. 

Pets 


ATTENTION dog lovers — FREE 
BOOK—From the famous Research 
Kennels where Gaineg Dog Foods 
are developed, 244 lavishly illus- 
trated pages on dog care, feeding. 
training. Write for free copy to 
Henry Gaines. Dept. Z P. 
1010. Kankakee, Illinois. 

limited to US. servicemen 


and 
their families while supply iasts. 


Announcement 


RUGS—Now is time to prepare for 
fall and ‘winter. 
color-design and estimate cost 
Tokyo Yamada Tanaka Co., Ltd. 
Mr. Matsueda. Tel: 59-3575, 59-5030 
Direct from Factory. 


ENHANCE YOUR BEAUTY:—Hair 


Styling and Beauty Treatment by | 


Arden Yamanaka U.S. Licensed 
beauty operator, Only well known, 
imported cosmetics used ARDEN | 
Yamanaka Beauty SALON. Nik- 
katsu International Building Ar- 
cade HIBIYA (A.& Z Ave.) Tel: 
27-7810. 


Ml 
i 
+ 
Personal 
AMERICAN vésitor (one week) 
wishes to meet English speaking 


Japanese for guiding and interpret- 
ing in Tokyo. Student who wants 
to practice his English, welcome. 
Box 166, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


JAPANESE, male, college graduate, 
good command of English, wishes 
to teach Japanese conversation at 
client's home after hours. Please 
write to Box 164, Japan Times, To- 
kyo. 


SEVERAL American gentlemen 
wish to correspond with well edu- 
cated Japanese girls of good fami- 
ly. Please reply with photo to Box 
644, 550 West 20th St.. New York 
ll, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Sight-Seeing Tours 


Let us suggest | 


9 am—5 pm. Saturday: 9 am— 
/12 noon Room 749, Marunouchi 
| Sunaing, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 
Jujin-Hospital, near Shimbashi 
Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank). Tel: S7-2111/8. Hours: $:00 
a.m.—-6:30 p.m. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
N.E.T. woe Dr. ae 


 Chiyoda Clinic, Basement 
Nikkatsu Hotel, whine, Tokyo 
Tel: 27-9872: 

DR. MATSUMOTO'S DENTAL 


CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
dontist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 


dontic Specific Consultant: Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental 
Adviser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 


Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keish 
Matsumoto (Prothetic). Hours 


9:00—18:00 Tel: 92-0534, 33-7448. 


_—— - 


OPEL 


A G.M, Product 


@ Now January Delivery im 
a Open 7 days a week ™ 


20, Akasoka Tameike, Minato-ky 
TE tckyo Tot: 48-0115 


Ls Authorized Distributor 


) 


TOHO MOTORS 


we 


OPTOMETRIC EYE 


EXAMINA. 
TIONS—Dr. Thomas Matsuura 
Harajuku Clinic. th, Yoyo’ 
Mondays through Friday mornings 
Appointments. 40-1282. 


DR. R. TATEVYAMA: Venerea) 
Disease, Pregnancy Test. Behinc 
Imperial Hotel & Yuraku-za, along: 
side railroad. Spoken English 
French, German, Yurakucho 1-14 
Hours 12:00-18:00 Tel: 59-7054. 


DENTIST Dr. S. AKIO NISSAI 
DENTAL CLINIC Tel: 27-5811 Nik- 
katsu Arcade Hibiya, Nikkatsu In- 
ternational Bidg. 


DENTIST K. HZUKA D.DSs 
(Penn., U.S.) Ph. Dr. F1.C.D. Room 
651 Marunouchi Bldg. Office Hours: 
8 am —4 p.m, Tel: 20-3648. 


TOKYO Sight-seeing — Maximum 
enjoyment. Minimum expense. 
Pigeon Bus DeLuxe Motor-coaches: 
carefully planned routes (Morning, 


Afternoon. Night, One-day tours) 
English-speaking hostess. -Tel: 
23-0566/8. 


Instruction 


GREGG SHORTHAND BEGINNERS 
CLASSES opening September. Eve- 
ning class and Morning class. Ap- 
plication being accepted at SHI- 
BUYA STENO-TYPIST SCHOOL 
No. 9, Mitake-cho, Shibuya-ku, 


JAPANESE lessons given by ex- 
perienced and qualified Japanese. 
Terms moderate. Apply Box 159, 
Japan Times, Tokyo. 


THE YOKOHAMA Y.M.C.A. offers 
Japanese Courses for its fall semes- 
ter beginning Sept. 21. Beginners, 


7:30-9 p.m. Monday & Wednesday. ‘ 


Intermediates, Tuesday & Thurs- 
day. Tel: Yokohama 8-4263/4. 


WANTED English conversation in- 
structors. Apply in writing giving 
details of personal history, salary 
requirement (per 1 hour), etc. Box 
622, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


DR. M. OGAWA Optometrist, eyes 
tested and glasses fitted. Tokyo 
Gankyo-in Hospital. Office hours 
10 a.m. 4 p.m. 351 3rd floor Maru- 
nouchi Building, Chiyoda-ku, To- 
kyo. Tel: 20-4616. 


FUJI CLINIC Samuel Fujikawa 
M.D. Harajuku, Shibuya (off Yoyogi 
St. near Norwegian Embassy). Ap- 
pointment and house calls, Tel: 
40-4360. 


GCYNECOLOGY and apo & 
VD. Rabbit test for : 
Blood test for a. B Hosaka 
Hospital No. 13 Ginza Higashi, 1- 
chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Turn 
Corner from Queen Bee in front 
of Ginza 2-chome car-stop. more 
9 am.-7 p.m. 


INTERNATIONAL DENTAL CLIN- 
Ic. Service Hours: 10 :00-— 18:00 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR FOR- 
EIGN PATIENTS Telephone ap- 
pointment accepted Dr. Shimada. 
Dr. Mineta, Dr. Ohtsuka, Sth Floor 
545. Kokusai Kanko Bidg. Yaesu 
Entrance opposite Tokyo Station. 
Tel: 23-0755/7. 


Packing, Moving 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale 


BEDS — Largest Bed Maker in 
Japan Special Sizes Made to Order. 
Oriental Bed Co., No. 31, 2-chome, 
Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba. Tokyo 
Tel: 44-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave. front 
of Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


GAS RANGE 1958 apartment size, 
Wilcolator, 4 burners, oven & broil- 
er, new condition. ¥27,000. Call 
33-8966. 

MAYTAG wringer type washing 
machine, excellent condition ¥12,- 
000 Stateside sectional sofa ¥10,- 
000. Sacrifice. Leaving Japan, boo 
hoo. 48-4418. 


Wanted to Buy 


LP, EP RECORDS Best price offer- 
ed “Hunter” Record Shop. 2nd floor. 
Sukiyabashi Shopping Center front 
of Nichigeki Music Hall Noon-—7 


PACKING SHIPPING MOVING 
All kind household Goods, Gifts 
and samples, <«pecial contractor 
with U.S. Forces, Packing St any 
lace Even small job Be Bf 
Nitto. Packing Material Co., 44-5121, 
44-5122. 


p.m. 57-6272. 


Insurance 


INSURANCE It’s the settlement of 
claims that counts. An agent who 
helps you is the service you want. 
We cover your risk in y part of 
Japan by telephone. Try our serv- 
ice. Yamagata Insurance Agency, 
Tel; 27-2700/. 


Medical 


KING’S CLINIC Theodor King 
M.D., Physician & Surgeon, labore- 
tory tests, X-Ray Yazaki Bidg., 
Roppongi, Azabu, Tokyo 48-7587. 
10:00-13:00 17:00-18:00. 


DEAL & SERVICE REFRIGERA- 
TOR, Deep Freezer, Oil heater, Air 
Conditioner, Washing Machine, 
Best Price. Call — Quickly 
FUJITA Co. 76-8146/7 


DENTIST DR. KIMURA, 7th floor 
Takashimaya Dept Store, Nihon- 


bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 am-—é6 
p.m. Call 27-9000 for appointment 
spoken. Monday closed. 


Available until 15th Sept. 


¥1,100 golfing per day 


Kawanah 


, ; —— 3 
Special Summer Rates 
Don’t miss the chance; take advantage 

of the opportunity! 


¥2,000, ¥2,400 & ¥2,700 with dinner & breakfast 
Twe 18-hole golf courses, swimming pool 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
Only 2 hrs. train ride from Tokyo . 


orelss 


(¥1,700 for visitors) 


Ze 


Tokyo Service 
Cenley. Tel 


Db bTb9 


7. 
Tel 


Service 


DETECTIVE CHUO AGENCY 
whole country organization. High- 
est and speedy investigating serv- 
ice. Head Office: 13-3 chome, 
Ogawa-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
Tel: 29-9435, 0368/9, 2356/9. 


HELP YOUR BUSINESS WORK. 
Correct and quick service. Typing 
printing, stenograph, translation 
and bookkeeping. Please call Shi- 
buya Steno-Typist School Service 


Dept., No. 9, Mitake-cho, Shibuya 
ku. Tel: 40-6068. 
RUGS, Upholstery, inexpensively 


harmlessly cleaned in your home. 
Usable same day. Colors revive, 
pile unmats, rises, Stateside Equip- 
ment JBC Company, 95-0746. 

STAINLESS STEEL sinks, 
wares. Planning, Installationseworks 


of high quality stainless steel. To- 
kyo Stainless Koki Co. 30-3511/. 


Tel: (57) 9271/5 


Free Entertainment 

Japanese Folk Dancing, etc. 
Omori: On the Bay—1 

Omori (Omori-Shinchi) 
Ota-ku. Tel: (76) 6766/8 
Yokohama Branch: Basha . 
Michi Near Takarazuka 
Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 


PRISCILLA’S POP 
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PLAYING 
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COME, ——~ 
SUM CHILDREN' 

YY WILL TIME TO 
R Him! 
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The Telephone Lag 


One of the problems of modern civilization is the- size 


of telephone directories. 


This the Japan Telephone and 


Telegraph Corporation is just finding out. 
Tokyo’s general directory, now weighing two Kkilo- 


grams, is approaching the bookbinder’s limit. 


thing to do is to split it up 


The next 
into more than one volume; 


but the corporation is reported reluctant to dd that on the 
ground that the public would howl about the incon- 


venience. 


We must be prepared, however, to pay in such small 
ways for the blessings of “cultural living,” as it is called 


in the vernacular. 


Consider the people—and there sure are a plenty of 


them—who are waiting to be 


blessed. Some of these tele- 


phone seekers might get the idea that the directory 
problem is the sourte of their frustration. 


Such an idea may sound 


facetious. But what IS the 


explanation for the interminable delay in telephone in- 


stallations? 


For a city of more than 9 million—the world’s largest— 
Tokyo's one-volume telephone directory speaks of a rather 


low “cultural” level. 


The world’s most oversized city 


appears to be one of the most underdeveloped.’ All Japan 
has only 3.8 telephones per 100 persons. : 
It isn’t that Japanese despise the telephone. Far from 


it. 
market in telephones. " 


Fourteen years since.the war, there is still a black 


~ 


This may seem importunate talk at this particular’ 
time. The corporation has just recently announced stepped 


up expansion plans for the next three years. 


However, 


at the end of that period, there will still be a long list of 
waiting applicants. Not to speak of the vast reservoir 
of people who want a telephone but can’t afford the big 


investment involved. 


Along that line, a system has just been announced 
whereby new subscribers may mortgage their telephone 
and pay off the initial cost in installments. This is a happy 
sign, about the first attempt we've seen to cater to would- 


be subscribers. 
to use the telephone but not 


Yet it doesn’t help those who can afford 


the ¥94,000 it takes to own 


one (¥34,000 for installation charges and ¥60,000 for the 


forced purchase of bonds). 


Such is the way that the postwar expansion of tele- 


phone service has been mainly financed to date. 


many more generations will 
maintained? 


How 
these exorbitant charges be 


The Diet will soon be asked to study proposed revi- 


sions in telephone call fees. 


We suggest this would be 


‘a good time to view the whole system and see what's 


wrong. 


Despite the improvements of the last several 


years, there is no gainsaying that this public corporation 
has lagged considerably behind private industry in pacing 


the nation’s growth. 


Weekly News Review 


Ishibashi Sees Kishi Prior to Departure Today for Red China 


\ 


Ex-Prime Minister Tanzan 
Ishibashi, who is scheduled to 
leave for.Peiping this evening, 
remained in the limelight last 
week. 


He visited Prime Minister. Ki. 
Shi last Monday to explain the 
nature of his tour to Peiping. 
At the 40-minute meeting, Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Etsusaburo 
Shiina and Libe_al-Democratic 
secretary general Shojiro Kawa- 
shima were also present. 


Ishibashi assured Kishi that 
his talks with Premier Chou 
En-lai and other Red Chinese 
leaders would be based upon his 
“three principles,” which were 
accepted by Chou through pre- 
vious exchange of letters, 


The “three principles,” as ex- 
plained to the press on Aug. 29 
by Ishibashi himself, are (1) 
Japan and’ Communist China 
will cooperate for world peace, 
(2) the two countries will en- 
deavor to enlarge the sphere of 


‘political, economic and cultural 


interchange and (3) the two 
countries will mutually respect 
each other’s commitments to 
the Soviet Union, the United 
States and Nationalist China 
and will not demand any im- 
mediate changes in these rela- 
tions, which will, however, be 
used as the starting point for 
th. joint effort for world peace. 


Ishibashj’s Confidence 


The third of the three princi- 
ples is apparently the reason 
for Ishibashi’s. confidence that 
he will not allow himself to ve 
swayed by the Chinese side 
“like the Socialist mission.” So- 
cialist secretary general Inejiro 
Asanuma, visiting Peiping as 
the head of the Socialist mission 
in March, made a highly un- 
popular remark that U.S. im- 
perialism- was the common 
enemy of Japan and China. 

As for China trade, Ishibashi 
has made it clear on another 
occasion that he will not dis- 
cuss the suspended trade rela- 
tions unless the Chinese side 
broaches the subject first. 

It seems, therefore, that the 
second principle on interchange 
is almost as vague as the first 
on “cooperation for world 
peace.” But if political and cul- 


By KAZUO KURODA 


tural interchange is to be 
promoted, the question arises as 
to how the interchange can be 
kept free from Communist in- 
filtration, 

The problem involved in Ja- 
pan-Red Chinese relations has 
proved a rather tough one, as 
past developments show. It 
may be too much to expect im- 


Highlights 


Ishibashi’s trip to Peiping 
explained to Prime Minister 
Kishi. (Aug. 31) 


Foreign, Affairs Committees 
of both Houses discuss Ki- 
shi's tour and pact revision. 
(Sept. 1, 2) 

Shuff mission arrives to 
study U.S. military aid. (Aug. 
30) 

Diplomatic relations resum- 
ed with Hungary (Aug. 29) 
and with Romania (Sept. 1) 

Plan to step up informa- 
tion activities revealed. (Sept. 


mediate results from a single 
visit by an ex-Prime Minister. 
Favorable Sentiments 

But Japanese sentiments last 
week were generally favorable 
to Ishibashi’s tour to Peiping. 
Last Monday, the Socialist Par- 
ty issued a statement in the 
name of its secretary general to 
express its approval of the 
planned trip. On Wednesday, 
Liberal-Democratic “strongman” 
Ichiro Kono paid a special visit 
to Ishibashi “to encourage” the 
latter. 

The people in an Oriental 
mood did not throw doubt on 
the hope that something would 
come of a high-level meeting 
if only it takes place. This 
naive optimism was mingled last 
vreek with the sense of admira- 
tion toward the ailing ex-Prime 
Minister who said: “If this 
venture fails, I will eat mud. 
But if it succeeds; I will let the 
Government take over.” It is 
only hoped that the Chinese 
Communists will prove equally 
Oriental and sentimental. 

Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi reported briefiy on his 


New British Books 


Here are some of the inter- 


ra + 


Prospectus for the SPJN 


A Tokyo woman is credited with designing a noiseless 
practice-piano. She is one of the 40 persons singled out 
this year by the Science and Technology Agency for grants 
to finance the experimental manufacture of inventions. 


This is grand news. 


We congratulate the designer, 


Miss Toyo Wada, and the Science and Technology Agency 
as well, for their service to the community. 

Her noiseless piano comes with an ear plug so that 
the student—alone—can hear what he is doing. Presum- 
ably there would be provision for another plug for any- 


one else who wants to listen, such as the teacher. 


We 


seem to-recall hearing of something like this before, but 
this one is so cheap that there is a fair chance it may come 


into general use. 


Now let’s.see someone invent a noiseless dog. Then 
our crowded urban home would be worth returning to. 


It needn’t incapacitate the animal. 


All that’s needed 


is a device to convert the cycles of the bark into the 
high register that only dogs can hear. An ear plug receiver 


passing the original sound might be attached for wearing 


by the owner. 


Don’t get us wrong. We have the greatest admiration 


for both piano students and dogs. 
likable, though, after they’ve attained their skill. 


The former are most 
And the 


latter when they’re silent, wagging their tails. 


If Miss Wada’s device 


catches on, she should be 


decorated by the Society: for the Prevention of Jangled 
Nerves (which we propose be organized now for that con- 


tingency). 


Then if someone is successful in applying our 


suggestion to make dogs noiseless, he would be immortal- 
ized in granite, set up adjacent to Tokyo Tower. 

The society would ignore public officials, however, 
when and if they might outlaw sound trucks and enforce 


antihorn honking laws. 
own fault if they're deaf. 


Their duty calls and it’s their 


esting new books published 
within the last few months. 
First, two life stories. After ‘the 
death of her husband, to whom 
she had been married for 40 
years, Eleanor Roosevelt em- 
barked on a new career. She 
became part, of the United 
States delegation to the United 
Nations, and, from that time 
on, she has constantly traveled 
the world. She tells of her ex- 
periences and of the p€ople she 
met in On My Own, (Hutchin- 
son 21s). 

More than 50 years ago, Sir 
Winston Churchill published a 
two-volume life of his father. 
Now Robert Rhodes James has 
had access to some newly avail- 
able private papers, and in 
Lord Randolph Churchill, 
(Weidenfeld & Nicolson 36s) he 
gives a vivid and detailed ae- 


. count of the mercurial person- 


ality and career of this Victori- 
an statesman. 

Who were the first people to 
eat cereal for breakfast? What 
was the Battle Creek System? 
In The Cornflake Crusade by 
Gerald Carson (Gollancz 21s) 
We read the fascinating story of 
the food reformers in the Unit- 
ed States at the end of the last 
century—their fads, their cults, 
their strange religious move- 
ments. The eating of cornflakes 
became not only a health-giving 
and moral business but a high- 
ly profitable one. 

There have been plenty of 


J 


Security Pact 

Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi said sometime ago he 
would swing into action this 
month to push the contemplat- 
ed revision of the Japan-U.S. 
Security Treaty. Chairman Mo- 
saburo Suzuki of the opposition 
Socialist Party has declared in 
violent language that he will 
work to block revision of the 
pact. The leaders of the two 
major parties are Giametrically 
opposed on the vital diplomatic 
probl@h, causing tensions In the 
domestic situation. In order 
that the nation will not err and 
will be realistic in its course 
in the complicated international 
Situation, Japan must be 
freed from the antagonism. be- 
tween the two major parties. 
It is vital for the Government 
to make public a draft treaty 
revision so that there will be 
no room “for any suspicion or 
doubts about the issue.—Asahi 
Shimbun . 


Students and Jobs 


Beginning Oct. 1, the country’s 
leading industrial and business 
companies are to start. testing 
college and university students 
who will be graduated next 
spring to screen them for pos- 
sible jobs. The economic situa- 
tion has improved and there will 
be more jobs this year for col- 
lege and university graduates 
‘than last. year. As in previdus 
years, buyers’ markets will pre- 
vail in the case of graduates 
seeking . clerical jobs. Ac- 
cording to an Education Min- 
istry survey last May, 31.3 per 


‘versity graduates. 


'York route. 


Press Comments Summarized 


cent of those graduates of last 
year who secured jobs did so 
by having “connections.” Firms 
should reconsider this method 
of employing college and uni- 
Graduates 
should be given the chance to 
secure jobs by the results of ex- 
aminations, as the companies 
announce. Otherwise, peace 
and order in society will be 
disturbed.—Yomiuri Shimbun 


Shipping Group 
The country's nine shipping 


.companies were organized into 


three groups to operate the New 
York service. This grouping 
had been considered vital in 
‘order for the nation’s shipping 
industry to avert unnecessary 
competition. Efforts should be 
exerted by the three groups to 
prevent competition among 
themselves. Should the groups 
fail’ to do this, the Transporta- 
tion Ministry should not hesi- 
tate to step in and prevent un- 
necessary competition. More 
serious will be competition with 
foreign nations commissioning 
high-speed vessels for the New 
The three groups 
should organize into a single 
group to link with an interna- 
tional freightage pool system,.— 
Nihon Keizai Shimbun 


Repayment of Debt’ 


Finance Minister Eisaku Sato, 
during his forthcoming visit to 
the U.S., will resume talks with 
the U.S. Government On the re- 
payment of the debt Japan in- 
curred in receiving GARIOA 
and EROA aid from the U.S. 


~~ 


in the immediate postwar years. 
The Japanese people and Gov- 
érnment' originally assumed 
these funds were aid grants. 
They did not consider them as 
credits in goods. Also, Japan 


paid much of the cost of U.S... 


occupation, amounting to $4,700 
million, 
the aid received. But if the 
U.S. requests repayment, Japan 
may comply if only to prevent 
any difficulty. — Nishi Nippon 
Shimbun (Fukuoka) 


Reserve Deposit System 

An economic crisis often re- 
sults from an unbalance of 
production and consumption. 
In order to prevent such a 
crisis, it is sometimes necessary 
to check production increases 
to some extent. For this reason, 
the Bank of Japan recently 
decided to enforce the reserve 
deposit system, effective Oct. 1. 
This system whereby city banks 
are required to leave a percent- 
age of their deposits with the 
central bank intended to 
prevent business from over-ex- 
tending because of the increased 
currency in circulation and to 
preciude the possibility of in- 
flation.. The Bank of Japan 
claims the recent. production in- 
creases are excessive, since 
there are no signs of a large 
boost in exports. Both the 
Finance Ministry and Bank of 
Japan must take appropriate 
measures like the reserve sy® 
tem, when necessary to keep the 
national economy on a sound 
basis. —Chugoku Shimbun (Hiro- 
shima) 


or more than double. 


books lately dealing with mili- 
tary action during World War 
Il, but Dawn of D-Day by David 
Howarth, (Collins 18s) is out- 
standing. It is an account of 
what Churchill described as 
“the most complicated and dif- 
ficult operation that has ever 
taken place.” Howarth tells his 
story through the individual 
men who took part in the land- 
ing; they diescribe their 
thoughts and emotions at the 
time as well as the tactics em- 
ployed, 


An excellent book about pres- 
ent-day China has been writ- 
ten by Lord Boyd Orr and Peter 
Townsend. Called What's Hap- 
pening in China?, (Macdonald 
15s) it describes a journey 
made recently by Lord and 
Lady Boyd Orr—they were 
tied to no official delegation, 
and talked informally to men 
and women up and down the 
country. Peter Townsend, who 
spent some vears in China dur- 
ing and after the war, assisted 
in the writing of this objective 
book. 

Finally, two good novels. To 
pick up the telephone and hear 
a voice saying “Remember you 
must die” would be a disturb- 
ing experience. This is what 
happended to each one of the 
old people in Memento Mori by 
Muriel Spark (Macmillan 15s) 
and their attitudes and reac- 
tions are observed with a sharp, 
grisly humor. 

Henry cecil, the successful 
author of Brothers in Law and 
No Bail for the Judge, has writ- 
ten another novel with the 
Courts as his background, Set- 
tied Out of Court, (Joseph 
13s6d) js the story of a rich 
man imprisoned for life on per- 
jured evidence and his . efforts 
to obtain justice. The clever 
mixéure of law and fantasy is 
_most diverting. (Nat'l Book 
League, London.) 


recent World tour to the Lower 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee Tuesday and to the Upper 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee Wednesday. He read a pre- 


pared statement at the “off- 
term” committee sessions. 
These meetings wére used, 


however, also for discussion of 
the Ishibashi tour and the pend- 
ing revision. of the Security 
Treaty with the United States. 

At the Upper House session 
Wednesday, director Shuzo 
Hayashi of the Cabinet Legisla- 
tion Bureau clarified the con- 
stitutional question by defining 
the defense action under the 
treaty to be based upon the 
“right of individual defense,” 
Put not on the “right of collec 
tive defense” as mentioned in 
thé U.N. Charter. That much 
of legal hair-splitting was neces- 


sary in view of the controversy 


between the Government and 


the opposition. 


Shuff Mission 

On Aug. 30, a 10-man mission 
headed by Charles H. Shuff, out- 
going Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Military Assistance, ar- 
rived in Tokyo from the United 
States for a two-day stay en 
route to Korea, Taiwan and 
Thailand, Shuff explained that 
he was on an annual routine 
inspection. 

Director Munenori Akagi of 
the Japanese Defense Agency 
told Shuff any drastic curtail- 
ment of U.S. military aid at 
this time would increase the 
Japanese figancial burden and 
inevitably create an impression 
that the revision of the Security 
Treaty had necessitated that 
added burden. 

Akagi is planning *to visit the 
United States in October to ex- 
plain the second nour defense 
buildup plan to the U.S. authori- 
ties concerned. 

There were some other impor- 
tant headlines: 

1) Japan resumed diploma- 
tic relations with Hungary on 
Aug. 29 and with Romania on 
Sept. 1. These countries fought 
World War II on the Axis side 
but diplomatic relations with 
Japan were severed in the lat- 
ter phases of the war after their 
capitulation. 

2) The Cabinet Secretariat 
obtained Tuesday the Liberal- 
Democratic understanding on 
the plan’ to increase the budget 
for official information activities 
to ¥1,500 million in the next 
fiscal year. The increase will 
be about 15 times, compared 
with this year’s budget alloca- 
tion. The information activities 
will be directed to the Japanese 
people, since those for foreign 
countries are being handled by 
the Foreign Office. 


3 Minutes a Day 
By JAMES KELLER-—-~— 

Influence or Be Influenced 
NANA 

A jail sentence is seldom a 
waste of time for Communists. 
They are adept in using any 
and every setting to further 
their cause. 

And because every ounce of 
energy is directed toward influ- 
encing others, they risk little 


danger of being influenced 
themselves. 
Not long ago, for instance, 


a.leading Red, made the most 
of it while serving a long 
term for espionage in a Brit- 
ish jail. He was considered 
“the unchallenged authority in 
unofficial discussion groups in 
the prison.” Under his influ- 
ence many prisoners had be- 
come leftists. 

See in ‘every environment 
some opportunity to further 
the cause of truth. To do this 


you must do more then lead a. 
- self-centered life. 


It is difficult 


to influence anyone if you 
have no cause greater than 
yourself. 

If you fail to share the 
benefits of Christianity and do 
your part to. sanctify the 
world, you will lose out in 
one way or another. Yes, it’s 


influence or be influenced! 

“The lips of the just teach 
many: but they that are igno- 
rant, shall die in the want of 
understanding.” (Proverbs 10:21) 
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“Help—a great big tortoise is 
chasing me!” 


10 Years Ago 
Today —— 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
Sept. 7, 1949 
LONDON—The _ ever-increas- 
ing competition of Japanese cot- 
ton industries is felt through- 
out the British African colonies, 
particularly along the West Af- 
rican coast, industrial circles 
declared. They said that —Japa- 
nese prices are 40 per cent 

lower than British prices. 


Ex-Adm. Soemu Toyoda, 64, 
chief of the Imperial Japanese 
Naval Staff at war's end, was 
acquitted of war crimes charg- 
es by a SCAP military tribunal. 


The chairman of a congres- 
sional committee visiting Japan 
recommended the soonest pos- 
sible announcement of the end 
of the Occupation and the es- 
tablishment of a “flying squad- 
ron” to supervise compliance 
with surrender terms, 


By William 8S. White 


Way Out for U.S. 


Collective Action 


in Latin Asmecies 


WASHINGTON—The United 
States now hag sound hope for 
working its way out of a most 
wkward situation in Latin 
America. We have been caught 
between the devil of “Yankee 
imperialism” and the deep sea 
of Castroism. 

Fidel Castro, 
the bearded 
revolutionary 
demigod in 
Cua, has stir- 
red 
whole 


Carib- 
bean. Plots and Fay “™ 
counterplots for #7 =% 

and against this c* 

or that regime § 

in Pan Ameri- e ‘ 
ca have been & Se 
hatched, some- White 
times on U.S. soil. Seemingly 
comic-operae “invasions,” in- 
volving only handsful of men 
but In areas where handsful are 
enough to overturn a govern- 
ment, have been popping up in 
Caribbean waters.’ 

Basically, our national in- 
terest in all this is simply the 
maintenance of order and re- 
sponsibility in this hemisphere. 
Ideally, too, we want to promote 
democratic regimes—but not if 
these can be obtained -only 
through outside aggressions by 
se)f-appointed bringers of the 


- 


Readers in Council 


Canadian Defense 


To the Editor: 

We were delighted to read in 
the Aug. 31 issue of “The Japan 
Times” an article by Kazushige 
Hirasawa, entitled “Close ex- 
changes needed—Japan, Canada 
serve as ‘bridges’.” This in- 
teresting article contains, how- 
ever, a statement on page four 
which reads “The Canadian 
defense headquarters is under 
U.S. command,” and which we 
are afraid some of your sub- 
scribers may have found some- 
what misleading. 

Canadian Defense Headquar- 
ters is, of course, part of the 
Canadian Government at the 
level of the Minister of National 
Defense and the senior officers 
of the services, Navy, Army, 
and Air Force, are appointed by 
him 2d are responsible to him. 
In no sense can any part of 
Canadian Defense Headquarters 
be construed as under United 
States command. A good part 
of Canadian defense measures 
are adopted quite separately 
from the United States, such as 


our ground and air forces in 
Europe which are a Canadian 
commitment to NATO. 


Mr. Hirasawa was of course 


writing about NORAD, the 
North American Air Defense 
plan. This is a Canadian- 


United States joint air defense 
force, part of NATO, whose 
responsibility is the direct air 
defense of the North American 
continent. The commander of 
NORAD is a United States Air 
Force officer, his deputy is an 
officer of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force, and their staff is 
made up of officers from both 
countries. This is a joint force 
in every respect and both the 
commander 
have comimand responsibilities 
to the force as a whole. 

We are mentioning these 
points in the hope that “The 
“Japan Times” may see fit to 
bring them to the attention of 
its readers. 

GUY CHOQUETTE ~- 

Second Secretary and press 
officer, Canadian Eim 


The Old Imperial Hotel 


To the Editor: 


Much has been said about the 
old Imperial Hotel since the 
hotel management announced 


‘its new—plan for replacing the 


old building with a new one. 
Some people seem te be a bit 
sentimental about the old build- 
ing just because it was designed 
by the famous Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Another reason often 
given for keeping the old build- 
ing is that it did not crumble 
in the great earthquake of 1923 
To object to the replacement 
plan of the old building seems 
to me. an infringement on a 
right of an individual. I am no 
lawyer, so I cannot argue from 
legal point of view. 


th 

Se -8 Lloyd Wright may 
have been a genius; and the old 
Imperial Hotel building may be 
known worldwide: and_ the 
building was not destroyed by 
the great earthquake. But these 
are not enough to try to stop 
the coming of a new building, 
planned by the hotel manage- 
ment on a business base. 


A value of a thing depends 
on its use at the time of its ex- 
istence, and on its location. The 
value of the old Imperial Hotel 
building is no exception. Its 
location is just as good as ever, 
no doubt, but its usefulness has 
been greatly reduced these 
vears, especially after the ter- 
mination of the occupation by 
the Allied Forces. Hotel opera 
tion is a business and not a 
piece of work of the National 
Museum that keeps anything of 
historical value. 

The old ‘Imperial Hotel build 
ing has little historical value, 
much less than the Red Gate 
of the Tokyo University. The 
Wright-designed building was 
of much value because of its 


style and use in the past but | 


it is now outmoded in stwe and 


_cannot satisfactorily meet the 


requirements of busy tourists of 
today. The building, therefore, 
is destined to go out of the 
realm of business sooner or 
later. , 

Tokyo wants more hotels for 
the accommodation of ever in- 
ereasing tourists from. foreign 
countries, for international con- 
ferences will be frequently held 
in Tokyo. In the near future 
the Olympic games will be held 
in the city, which means several 
thousands of people coming 
from all parts of the world. It 
is the policy of the Japanese 
tourist Industry to provide suffi- 
cient accommodation for for- 
eign travelers in Japan. The 
Imperial Hotel management is, 
I presume, working along this 
line. 

Is the old building of the Im- 
perial Hotel convenient to our 
tourists? Some may laud it, 
but many will complain about 
its being inconvenient. I'll give 
one example. I met with an 
American university professor 
at the old building. I told him 
as much about the hotel as I 


knew so that he might have 
a good opinion of this hotel. 
What do you think he said? “I 
don’t like this building,” he 
frowned “because it takes up 
much of my energy. There are 
too many ups and downs to gv.” 
To tell the truth, I have the 
same impression of the old 
building. 


A good hotel building must 
be earthquake proof, fire-proof, 
and theft-proof; each room must 
have good lighting and a good 
ventilation system, located con- 
veniently for going out or com- 
ing in, or going to the dining 
room. Will the old building 
satisfy all these requirements? 
I doubt it. : 


Knowing that Tokyo is in 
need of better and greater ac- 
commodation for foreign tour- 
ists in the future, I would not 
shed a tear if the old Imperial 
Hotel were replaced by a new 
one designed to meet the re- 
quirements of our time. 

KAI KEN-KAI 
Tokyo 


Seeking Rosicrucian 


To the Editor: 

Sometime last year I read an 
announcement or rather adver- 
tised article about a Rosicrucian 
chapter or lodge to be opened. 
Can anyone let me know the 
name and address of the spon- 
sor? TI live in 1593 Kizuki, 
Kawasaki City. 

SALVADOR OLINGAS 


Pen Pals 


Vv. NADARAJAH, 33. Clerk in 
slarge tea estate. Interests: read- 
ing, politics, films, swimmiing, pic- 
ture postcards. Reads and writes 


English and Tamil. Address: Kal- 
lebokka Group, Madulkele, Cey- 
lon. 


and his deputy. 


true gospel, of the Castro kind. 

Most of all, we seek to avoid 
any wide spreading of the pos- 
sibly well-ingentioned irrespon- 
sibility of Castroism. If this 
unintentionally assists in main- 
taining undemocratic regimes, 
such as that of Trujillo in the 
Dominican Republic, this obvi- 
ously is part of the price of 
nonintervention as a doctrine. 

For the United States, poised 
on the brink of fateful cold war 
negotiations with Nikita 
Khrushchev of the Soviet 
Union, simply cannot afford the 
risk of violent uplieaval in this 
hemisphere. — 


We cannot, now or later, act 
baldly and alone to keep the 
hemisphere peace, either with 
our own troops or through 
economic sanctions against the 
disorderly ones. That would 
be “Yankee imperialism,” in- 
deed. And all this sort of thing 
we disavowed two decades ago 
in the good-neighbor. policy of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The only solution, therefore, 
lies in the collective action of 
the American republics them- 
selves in support of states that 
will be at least responsible and, 
we hope, pro<democratic in 
tone. ’ 


_ This” solution has been pre- 
cisely provided for in the recent 
decisions of the Inter-American 
Foreign Ministers Conference 
in Santiago, Chile. The “Decla- 
ration of Santiago” amounted to 
a manifesto againgt revolution 
by export, along with a general 
Statement in favor of democra- 
cy as a way of life. 


What has been agreed upon 
in a nutshell is this: The In- 
ter-American Peace Commission 
is now to be a genuinely strong 
agency able to act collectively 
against any aggression by one 
country against another. It. 
will keep strictly hands off in 
cases of truly local revolution. 
It is not to attempt to mix into 
anybody's internal affairs, not 
even to halt subversion so long 
as i is not subversion by way 
of outside attack. 


This is not an anti-Commu- 
nist movement, as such. It is 
simply a pro-responsibility, pro- 
public order movement. It “is 
not an anti-Castro movement 
except in the sense that any- 
body who carries irresponsibili- 
ty around Pan America will 
neccessarily be a Typhoid Mary 
to the new collective security. 
Castroism is not regarded as 
communism; it is only regarded 
as disorder. 


There is sober belief in very 
high quarters here that this 
new arrangement will really 
work. Accordingly, there is no 
present prospect of Administra- 
tion support for the establish- 
ment of a new Pan-American 
peace army under the control 
of the Organization of American 
States. 


Some of long experience in 
Latin-American affairs, notably 
Sen. George Smathers of Flori- 
da, are urging such a force. 
Vice-President Richard Nixon, 
among others, is understood to 
have encouraged Smathers in 
this proposal. The State Depart- 
ment is not hostile to it in 
principle. But the department 
is aware that the Latin Ameri- 
cans in general are not ready 
to go quite that far. There is 
a Latin American fear that it 
might be pretty much a USS. 
show. 

So the present intention is to 
depend upon the intermediate 
way involved in the newly 
strengthened Inter - American 
Peace Commission, which is a 
triumph for Secretary of State 
Christian Herter. Indeed, his 
first sortie into inter-American 
diplomacy seems to have been 
a considerable success. 
(Copyright, 1959, by United Feature 

Syndicate, Inc.) 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 
NANA 


The man at the next desk 
says he didn’t get to say a word 
at a party last weekend be 
cause some fellow got him into 
a corner and never stopped 
talking about how conversation 
Was a lost art these days. 


Our airplanes fail to catch a 
capsule tossed from an_ orbit- 
ing satellite but we don’t know 
yet whether it has been scored 
as a passed ball or a wild pitch. 
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Try and 


By BENNETT CERF 


Stop Me 


Two pants manufacturers found themselves, by means that 
defy description, in darkest Africa. The more nervous of the 
two clutched his friend’s arm and quavered. “Don’t look now, 


Morris, but isn’t that a tiger 
following me?” 
“Tiger shmiger,” shrugged 
the other. “tow would I 
know? Am. Ia fur importer? 
| 


When Teddy Roosevelt was 
campaigning im the West, a 
delegation of prim ladies urged 
him to come out openly against 
a senatorial candidate from 
Utah who was a power in the 
Mormon Church. “Ladies,” as- 
serted T.R., “I prefer a poly- 
gamist who does not polyg to 
a~ monogomist who does not 
monog.” 

T. R. never let a typed letter 


go out from his office during a presidential, campaign without 
making a correction or adding a postscript by hand. When his 
typist asked if she was doing something wrong, Roosevelt assured 
her, “Not at all. But I’ve discovered people treasure a letter from 


the President more when he’s 
handwriting.” 


added something in his own 


Copyright 1959, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 
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